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The First of the 950. 


HE FIRST national delegates instructed to vote 
for President Roosevelt in 1904 were chosen at 
Wilkesbarre, Penn., on the 11th of August. They 
were Congressmen H. Palmer and Albert C. Leis- 
enring. They were nominated on a platform which 
declared for the nomination of President Roosevelt, 
because, ‘‘ We admire the courage that prompts him 
to do right to all men without respect to race, color, 
or condition.’’ This is a good enough platform for any 
Republican candidate. Here are the photographs of 
the first two Roosevelt delegates for 1904. There 
will be 948 more from the States, besides those ad- 
mitted from the Territories, at the next national con- 
vention. 





ALBERT ©. LEISENRING. 
The first of the 950 Roosevelt delegates. 


H. W. PALMER. 


While the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt by 
the Republican party is conceded by everybody, and 
while few believe that a vote will be cast against 
him on the first ballot, an unfair, underhanded, 
and in some respects indecent attack is being made 
against him by his enemies in the State of New York. 
If there must be warfare, let it at least be fair and 
manly. Roosevelt is to be the Republican candi- 
date. No other name is mentioned. The Republican 
party always wins when its ranks are solid and when 
it marches to meet a common enemy. Whatever of 
failure it has had has come through internal dissen- 
sions. Does this explain the machinations going on in 
certain quarters, the purpose of which is to create dis- 
trust of Roosevelt, if possible, in his own party; to 
weaken his support, and crush him by defeat at the 
polls? Are the men behind this movement deter- 
mined to sacrifice their party rather than permit 
Roosevelt to continue in the presidential office ? That 
may be their purpose, but ‘* forewarned is fore- 
armed,’’ and the purpose will fail. 

The people are for Theodore Roosevelt. The West, 
the East, the middle States, and the Pacific coast 
Republicans, and a good many Democrats in these sec- 
tions, will support him with vigor and earnestness. 
The Republican papers are his most cordial advocates. 
The only criticism comes from an unfriendly organ 
supposed to be of his own party in his own State. 
Fearing to antagonize public sentiment his opponents 
are striking him over the shoulders of some one else, 
and resorting to insinuations as absurd as they are 
puerile. 

What are these insinuations ? 
special complimentary order upon the retirement of 
Lieutenant-General Miles. Was such an order issued 
upon the retirement of Roosevelt’s intimate friends, 
Coppinger or Merriam? Was it issued on the retire- 
ment of General Ruger, General Merritt, or General 
Frank Wheaton ? The truth is, the matter was never 

‘alled to the attention of the President. The state- 
ment that a letter complimenting General Miles was 
written by Secretary Root and was vetoed by the 
President is absolutely without foundation. The ques- 
tion of issuing a complimentary order on the retire- 
ment of General Miles never came before the Presi- 
dent. Those who are familiar with the history of the 
War Department in recent years know the unfriendly 
attitude of General Miles toward President Me Kinley 
during the Spanish War. It was the conduct of Gen- 
eral Miles that brought tears to the eyes of the gentle 
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McKinley. It was General Miles, the commanding 
officer of the army, and bound by every tie of loyalty 
to his commander-in-chief, who suggested that he be- 
come the Republican candidate for President against 
McKinley, and that Roosevelt be his associate on the 
ticket-—-this same Miles, who is now talked of as the 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts and even for the Presidency of the United 
States. We shall have more to say on this subject 
hereafter. 

The President’s dark-lantern critic in New York 
intimates that Roosevelt travels in a special train. 
The first special train in which President Roose- 
velt took a trip was that properly provided for him 
to attend the funeral of the lamented McKinley. It 
was because of McKinley’s promise to make a West- 
ern tour, and to permit the people of the distant 
States to meet the President, that Roosevelt faithfully 
followed out this programme, going in a special train, 
but not accompanied by his Cabinet as President Mc- 
Kinley had been on all his extended journeys. The 
President of this great country should have a special 
train, and the best is none too good for him. The 
safety of the chief executive requires it, the dignity of 
the office demands it, and precedents have made the 
rule regarding it. So, too, about the use of the May- 
flower by the President while transacting the business 
of the government at Oyster Bay. Weare told this is 
unprecedented. Bosh! Have we already forgotten that 
the Democratic press made the same complaint against 
President McKinley because he used the Dolphin oc- 
casionally while making trips from Washington? If 
Canton had been on the seashore McKinley would have 
been justified in keeping the Dolphin there during his 
summer vacation, for emergent uses, and no doubt 
would have done so. 

It is charged that Roosevelt has favored the pro- 
motion of General Wood above the heads of his senior 
officers. The critic gives a list of General Wood’s 
promotions from the time he was an army surgeon, 
but it does not say that the President who made Wood 
brigadier-general was the late McKinley. It does not 
state that President Roosevelt has only advanced Wood 
in his regular order. It does not state that before his 
experience as an army surgeon Wood had been one of 
the bravest and best of our fighters in the far West. 
When all the facts regarding General Wood are plainly 
brought out, as they will be soon before Congress, the 
detractors of the President will hasten to hide their 
heads. 

Finally, we have an intimation that the break in 
the stock market and the halt in prosperity are 
due to the attitude of President Roosevelt toward 
illegal combinations and oppressive trusts. This 
charge, preposterous as it is, may deserve more seri- 
ous consideration. In due season we propose that it 
shall have it. The hope of the Republican party in 
1904 lies in the popular belief that the President is 
with the people in their attitude of antagonism to the 
financial wreckers, sordid money-makers, and con- 
scienceless promoters, who have brought desolation to 
many households, who have blocked the currents of 
trade with prodigious issues of indigestible securi- 
ties, and who have deliberately encouraged a spirit of 
gambling among the masses unprecedented and unpar- 
alelled in all our history. 


The Chicago of To-day and To-morrow. 


WRITER in the Paris Figaro tells France that 
**the supreme revolution—at once geographical, 
commercial, and political the supreme revolution 
upon this planet of ours is about to be accomplished 
before our eyes, blind until now to the significance of 
a world movement.’’ This means, as he points out to 
his countrymen, that through the Panama Canal (and 
the Nicaragua Canal would do the work just the same 
if the Panama enterprise should fall through) the 
United States, before the twentieth century is old, 
may transform the 
lake. 

The American city which expects to be the largest 
gainer from the construction of the short cut between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific just south of our southern 
border is Chicago. Chicago already has access to the 
Atlantic for its ships by way of the lakes and the St. 
Lawrence. By the widening and deepening of the 
Erie Canal, which it believes to be certain to take 
place in the very near future, it will have a shorter 
and safer course to the Atlantic, and through Amer- 
ican territory all the way. 

Through the canal connecting the Chicago River 
and the Illinois, Chicago has water communication 
with the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico now. 
The opening of the isthmian canal will give such an 
impetus to river improvement in the West that the 
government will deepen the Mississippi (and the only 
part which needs it is‘from Cairo northward), the II- 
linois, and the Drainage canal, and give a chance to 
ships laden at Chicago’s docks to pass into the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf, to cross the isthmus to the Pacific, 
or to go by way of the Gulf to the Atlantic, and to 
traverse all the world’s seas. Thus, though in the 
centre of the continent, Chicago would front on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and her ships could sail to 
the ends of the earth. 

This is Chicago’s aspiration, and she has reasons to 
think that it is something more than a midsummer’s 
dream. In the case of nearly every important country 
of the world the greatest city is inland and not on the 
seacoast. London, and not Liverpool, is England’s 
metropolis ; Paris, and not Havre or Marseilles, leads 
France’s centres ; not Hamburg, but Berlin, is Ger- 
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many’s largest town; Madrid, and not Barcelona, stands 
first among Spain’s cities. The exception to this order 
is the United States, whose greatest city, New York, 
is on the ocean. Chicago, however, believes that by 
1950, the date at which New York will pass London at 
the present rate of growth of the two cities, Chicago 
will be alongside of New York. 

A local enumeration just made places Chicago’s 
present population in the neighborhood of 2,200,000. 
This would be a gain of 500,000 since the national 
count in the middle of 1900. Even ifthe 200,000 are 
taken off there would still be an increase of 300,000 
in the three years. Taking the figures of the national 
censuses, Chicago has beer, doubling every thirteen or 
fourteen years, and there is no doubt that this rate of 
growth is still kept up. Where were the marvels and 
the romance of Troy, Babylon, Nineveh, Rome, or any 
other ancient capital compared with those of Chicago? 

And all of this has been a creation of only a few 
decades. The century of years which it is claiming 
for the purposes of its coming celebration is for spec- 
tacular uses only. When, sixty-three years ago, with 
its 4,470 inhabitants, the national census-takers first 
got a chance to count its population it was only a fron- 
tier trading post. Prophecy is abashed and wants to 
abdicate when called on to calculate the future of this 
most wonderful of the world’s cities. 


. 2 
The Plain Truth. 


VOLUME of suggestion on social conditions in 
Massachusetts, much of it not of a flattering 
character, is contained in a report on *‘ Sex in Indus- 
try,’’ recently issued by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics. It shows that in fifty years the birth rate 
has fallen from twenty-eight per thousand of the pop- 
ulation to twenty-five; marriages from twenty-three to 
seventeen ; while the present ratio of divorce is one 
divorce to about every eighteen marriages as against 
one to every thirty-four, fifty years ago. This is not 
a kind of progress to bring a glow of pride to the 
cheek of any honest citizen of the old Bay State. It 
should cause him rather to bestir himself to the end of 
arresting tendencies so obviously to the moral and 
spiritual as well as the social detriment of the people 
of that old and historic commonwealth. 
i 
HE ‘‘HOLD-UP”’ of the Panama Canal treaty by 
the Colombian Senate need not cause very deep 
anxiety to the friends of that instrument. The action 
is not final, and will only operate as a temporary stay 
of proceedings. Colombia has far too much at stake 
in the building of an isthmian waterway at Panama 
to allow the project to fail. The action of the Co- 
lombian Senate is only a bit of Latin-American strat- 
egy practiced for the purpose of forcing a little more 
money out of Uncle Sam’s pocket-book. The result of 
the rejection most to be feared is the return of the 
treaty to Congress with the setting loose again of 
Senator Morgan. There are people, we imagine, who 
would rather add a few millions more to the amount 
offered Colombia than suffer another dose of the 
venerable Alabama Senator’s eloquence. 
a 
HE SUGGESTION of a Chicago preacher that a 
trust be formed ‘*to save souls’’ has more to rec- 
ommend it than might at first appear. It is beyond 
question that no department of human thought or ac- 
tivity suffers so much from an unnecessary, unbusi- 
ness-like, and wasteful expenditure of means and en- 
ergies as the churches, and any feasible plan for 
making an end of this condition will be of inesti- 
mable value to the cause of true religion. As this Chi- 
cago preacher says, ‘‘Our present methods tend to 
multiply churches in respectable communities, and to 
leave the slums destitute of church privileges. We 
build so many churches among the comparatively good 
people that we have no money left to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor.’’ The National Federation of Churches 
and its subordinate and allied bodies in New York and 
other cities are approaching this problem of a divided 
church in a wise and. practicable way, and we see no 
reason why those who favor the organization of a re- 
ligious ‘‘ trust ’’ should not give their support to this 
federation movement. To multiply agencies for this 
service would mean to aggravate the very evils of 
which so much complaint is justly made. 
+ 
WE ARE gratified to learn from so careful an au- 
thority as The Congregationalist that there is 
‘a little upward tendency in ministers’ salaries to- 
day.’’ The tendency can go a long way upward be- 
fore the ministry as a profession will be in danger of 
suffering from an overplus of worldly goods and chat- 
tels. Probably no class of workers has actually 
shared less in the great material prosperity of the 
country during the past few years than clergymen. 
The cost of living has greatly increased in these same 
years, while their stipends, as a rule, have remained 
the same. The minister is restrained by the char- 
acter of his profession, as men of other professions 
are not, in indulging in business speculation on his 
own account, no matter what opportunities he may 
have, although he is expected at the same time, with 
his family, to maintain a standard of living as high at 
least as the average of his congregation or of the 
community in which he lives. As a matter of fact, if 
the average salary paid to ministers throughout the 
country were increased at once by fifty per cent. it 
would only be an act of common just'ce and fair deal- 
ing to a class of men to whom the country owes far 
more for light and leadership than money itself can 
ever repay. 
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[N ONE respect the 

Young Men’s 
Christian Association 
resembles the British 
empire, for its power 
and influence extend 
over a domain on 
which the sun never sets. 
Branch organizations of this great 
society of young men literally belt 
the globe. It was in the interest 
of this world- encircling work 
that Mr. Richard C. Morse, the 
well-known Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association secretary, made 
the tour around the world from 
which he has just returned. In 
182 days Mr. Morse traveled 
33,000 miles. In Tangier he found young men ready 
to establish an association, a centre from which other 
organizations would ex- 
tend throughout Moroc- 
co. Mr. Morse consid- 
ers this one of the 
coming fields for the 
association movement. 
Hevisited Europe, where 
there are 3,000 asso- 
ciations, with 130,000 
members. Many of 
these associations are 
celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversaries. An active 
association exists in 
Cairo, Egypt. In Jeru- 
salem there is a small 
association, with its 
headquarters in the 
tower of David. Mr. Morse spent fifty days and trav- 
eled 6,000 miles in India, Calcutta has two buildings 
and Madras one, all three erected by Americans. These 
associations in India reach university students, to whom 
the missionaries have not before found access. The 
number of languages spoken in the association build- 
ings is surprising to a visitor, but not remarkable 
when it is remembered that there are 714 languages 
and dialects spoken in India. 

a 

A STORY WHICH deserves to be true is being told, 

in the London clubs, of the Duke of Connaught, 
who has resumed his military duties in Ireland after 
his tour in India. When coming home from the East 
in the battle-ship Renown his royal highness deter- 
mined to inquire personally into the conditions under 
which the naval stokers perform their duties. Thus 
he, in spite of protests from the quarter-deck officers, 
descended into the boiler-room for this purpose. He 
had been previously furnished with a proper kit. Down 
below the duke was provided with a shovel, and he 
proceeded to ply it with all the enthusiasm at his com- 
mand. At the end of half an hour he confessed he 
had had enough, and he yielded up his spade with 
the admission that there was ample justification for 
the stories current as to the nature of the stoker’s 
work. 









MR. RICHARD C. MORSE, 


Who has just been around the world 
in the interests of the Y. M. C. A. 


. 
NE OF the wealthiest self-made men of Syracuse 
is the Hon. John Dunfee. His summer home is 
at the Thousand Islands, and he has one of the finest 
yachts that glide over the rippling waters of the St. 
Lawrence. On Sundays Mr. Dunfee sets a good ex- 
ample to the aristocrats of Newport and other fashion- 
able watering places, who spend their time in getting 
up ‘“‘monkey’’ dinners and other ridiculous schemes 
for money-spending, by inviting the church-going folk 
in the vicinity of his cottage to use his yacht to make 
the two-mile trip across the river to Clayton, where 
services are held in churches of various denominations. 
Every one is weleome, from the humblest domestic of 
the household to the wealthiest cottager of the island; 
and as a result the little yacht, the William L. Elkins, 
Jr., every Sunday morning conveys from thirty to 
fifty church-goers to Clayton. Mr. Dunfee accom- 
panies Mrs. Dunfee usually to the Roman Catholic 
service, but a large number of his guests attend 
churches of other denominations. He never knows, 
or asks, where they are going. Mr. Dunfee is a mem- 
ber of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee, an admirer of ex-Senator David 
B. Hill, and one of the most suc- 
cessful contractors in central New 
York. He sprang from the common- 
est walks of life, and since success 
has crowned his efforts he has never 
forgotten the poor and lowly, from 
whose ranks he came. 


s 

[)!AMOND WEDDINGS are suffi- 

ciently rare among people of 
any social stratum, high or low, to 
make such events worthy of special 
note. Especially is this the case 
when the parties happen to be per- 
sonages who figure in the public eye 
and whose sayings and doings are 
of as much interest as those of the 
rulers of the little German principal- 
ity of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. In the 
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matter of square miles, this German State cuts a 
small figure on the map, having a smaller area than 
Rhode Island ; but it is rich, fertile, densely populated, 





A DIAMOND-WEDDING COUPLE. 
The Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz.— London Graphic. 


and altogether a valuable asset in the material posses- 
sions of the German crown. The Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz is an English princess, Augusta, 
sister to the Duke of Cambridge, and a first cousin of 
the late Queen Victoria. The couple were married at 
Buckingham Palace sixty years ago, and are frequent 
visitors in England, where their genial dispositions and 
kind hearts make them very popular. 
a 
HERE IS NO factor of the American invasion of 
Europe more aggressive than that in the field of 
life insurance. No business abroad requires more care- 
ful and strenuous effort to achieve success in the face 
of the heavy competition waged by the capitalists of 
the Old World. When the New York Life Insurance 
Company opened its offices in London, some thirty 
years ago, it sent as one of the subordinates Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Ingersoll, of Springfield, Mass. His ability 
was soon recognized, and when the Paris branch was 
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MR. WILLIAM E. INGERSOLL, 


Prominent in the American invasion of Europe.—7iis, 


opened, a few years later, he was sent as one of the or- 
ganizers of the office at the French capital. From 
this time his promotion has been continuous. He was 
appointed general manager of the company for Eu- 
rope in 1889, and was elected a trustee in 1899 and one 
of the vice-presidents of the institution in April, 1903. 
His splendid executive ability and his modest, unas- 





THE FAMOUS BOUTERS FAMILY. 
Eight of the nine children of one family who are members of the Salvation Army. 






suming manners 
have given him prom- 
inence and popular- 
ity. His earnest 
effort to promote 
good relations be- 
tween the United 
States and foreign countries at- 
tracted the attention of the offi- 
cials of the French government, 
and a féw days ago he was dec- 
orated asa Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The _ entire 
American colony was delighted 
with his preferment, as he is a 
general favorite. 
a 
HE FINAL passage of the Irish Land bill and King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra’s recent tour of 

Ireland are two events 
which are certain to 
stand out large in the 
history of the passing 
year, marking, as they 
undoubtedly do, a new 
and happier era in the 
relations between Eng- 
land and the Emerald 
Isle. The visit of the / 
King and Queen among 
their Irish subjects was 
most happily timed, and 
the wise and tactful con- 
duct of the King and his 
hearty and generous ex- 
pressions of kindness and 
good-will must go far 
to allay the bitter and hostile feeling toward Eng- 
lish rule which has so long existed among the 
masses of the Irish people. In our portrait we 
give one of the personages who helped to enter- 
tain the royal visitors in Ireland, Lady Maurice Fitz- 
gerald. Sir Maurice is also known under the romantic 
title of the “‘ Knight of Kerry.’’ He served with dis- 
tinction in the Ashanti war of 1873-4, and became a 
baronet in 1880. Bleven,years ago he married the 
daughter of a wealthy and prominent London mer- 
chant. The name of the country seat where Sir 
Maurice and his wife entertained their royal Majesties 
is ‘*Glanleam,’’ and it is beautifully situated on Valen- 
cia Island, County Kerry. 


LADY MAURICE FITZGERALD, 
Who entertained King Edward in 
County Kerry. 


a 
A SPEAKER before a recent medical congress star- 
tled his professional brethren and the country 
generally by declaring that the medical profession in 
this country was suffering from an immense overplus 
of practitioners, that the colleges were graduating far 
too many of them, and that the country and the pro- 
fession itself would be greatly benefited if some arbi- 
trary limitation could be set upon their number. With- 
out here raising a discussion of this interesting question, 
we venture to believe that the speaker on this occasion 
would be willing that the ranks of his honored profes- 
sion would edge a little closer together, if necessary, 
to let in the six charming and accomplished young 
women who received the degree of doctor of medicine 
at the recent Johns Hopkins commencement, one of 
the six being Miss Margaret Long, daughter of ex- 
Secretary of the Navy John D. Long. Miss Long 
finished very successfully a long and arduous course of 
study and stood high in the graduating class. She 
took the degree of A. B. at Smith College in 1895. 
Mr. Long was not at the commencement exercises, but 
visited his daughter a few weeks ago. There were forty- 
nine graduates from this medical school this season. 
a: 
WORTHY couple by the name of Bouters, resident 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., have two things to their 
credit to make them happy and contented with life and 
the world. The first and best of these things is a 
flock of ten children, among whom there is not a single 
*‘black sheep,’’ but who, on the contrary, are all 
sound in mind and body, and a source of joy to their 
parents. The second thing to be mentioned is the fact 
that nine of these ten children are members of that 
most excellent organization known as the Salvation 
Army. Two are soldiers in the field, 
three are juniors, and the other four 
are corps cadets. Of these nine in 
the army, eight appear in our photo- 
graph, where they speak for them- 
selves so far as vivacity, attractive- 
ness, and wholesome young manhood 
and womanhood are concerned. It 
would be difficult to find a family 
group more promising than this. Mr. 
Bouters and his wife have been ac- 
tively identified with the Salvation 
Army for years, and the father is 
now a captain in the service in 
charge of the station at Muskegon, 
Mich. The older children joined the 
army at an early age, and have 
been the valuable coadjutors of 
their parents in work among the 
poor, and in other branches of the 
service. 
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5 An Important 








JUDGE WILLIAM H. TAFT, 


Governor of the Philippines, who ts to be 


Secretary olf War 


HE HON. ELIHU ROOT, whose resigna- 
tion as Secretary of War has lately been 
announced, is generally admitted to have been 
one of the ablest chiefs the War Department 
has ever had. Few men have gained a repu- 
tation in that office even distantly approaching 
that which he has won. Ina very compliment- 
ary letter accepting the resignation, President 
Roosevelt stated that Secretary Root had not only 
most competently administered the regular affairs of 
the department, but had also brought about a reor- 
ganization of the army on an effective basis, had 
solved difficult problems involved in the government of 
the Philippines, and had acted as the President’s wise 
and trusted adviser on various important public ques- 
tions. Mr. Root was appointed Secretary of War by 
President McKinley, and remained in President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet at the latter’s earnest solicitation. He 
retires after a service of more than four years, be- 
sause he has finished all the great work in the depart- 
ment that he set out to do. He is now in England 
acting as a member of the Alaskan boundary commis- 
gion, and on his return to this country will resume the 


Change in the 


Cabinet 











HON. ELIHU ROOT, 
Who has resigned the office of 
secretary ol War. 
Copyright hy Aime Dupont 








practice of law in New York City, where he has long 
been regarded as one of the giants of the Bar. 

Mr. William H. Taft, who is to succeed Mr. Root 
as Secretary of War, is an Ohio man, and the well- 
known, capable, and successful civil Governor of the 
Philippine Islands. He was appointed to that position 
in 1901 by President McKinley, and had previously 
been president of the United States Philippine com- 
mission. He has displayed masterly ability in govern- 
ing the islands, and the Filipinos have become so 
devotedly attached to him that they strongly object to 
his departure. Governor Taft has been largely instru- 
mental in quieting the archipelago and in reconciling 
the people to the American régime. He has set a 
high standard of administration for his successors in 





STREET IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA, WHERE HUNDREDS OF HOUSES WERE SHATTERED, MADE 


IMPASSABLE BY WRECKAGE. 


















GENERAL LUKE E. WRIGHT, 
Who will succeed Judge Taft as Gov. 
ernor of the Philippine 


charge of our dependencies. Governor Taft 
has a wide acquaintance among officers of the 
army and a considerable knowledge of military 
affairs. He is learned in the law, and of a 
judicial turn of mind, having been a United 
States circuit judge before he went to the Phil- 
ippines. 

General Luke E. Wright, who is to be the new 
Governor of the Philippines, has been serving as Vice- 
Governor, and is well fitted for the place to which he 
is to be promoted. During the absence of Governor 
Taft, while the latter was negotiating with the Vati- 
can in the friars matter, General Wright fully demon- 
strated his capacity to act as Governor. He is a 
native of Tennessee, and a Gold Democrat, and he, 
too, was formerly a member of the Philippine com- 
mission. He was for eight years attorney-general af 
his State, and previous to that he was one of its lead- 
ing lawyers. He was active in the work of fighting 
the yellow-fever scourge in Memphis in 1878. Three 
of his sons served in the army during the Spanish- 
American war. He married the daughter of Admiral 
Raphael Semmes, of the Confederate navy. 
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VIEW OF A SECTION OF PORT ANTONIO, WHERE MANY BUILDINGS WERE DAMAGED AND MADE UNINHABITABLE 
BY THE HURRICANE. 


AMERICAN VICE-CONSULATE IN THE TOWN OF PORT ANTONIO, JAMAICA, WRECKED 


BY THE STORM. 














ROOF OF ELECTRIC-LIGHT WORKS AT KINGSTON BLOWN OFF, 
AND MACHINERY DISABLED. 


THE TERRIBLE HURRICANE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


HAVOC WROUGHT ID 


LOSS OF $10,000,000.—.Jamaica Camera Exchange 


JAMAICA BY THE FURIOUS STORM WHICH RAVAGED MANY TOWNS AND PLANTATIONS, KILLING FIFTY PERSONS, INJURING HUNDREDS, AND CAUSING A PROPERTY 
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MAKING FOR THE LINE AS STARTING-GUN IS FIRED. 


“ SHAMROCK III.” COMING TO WINDWARD UNDER ‘' RELIANCE’S” STERN. 


Copyright, 1903, by James Burton 
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OVER THE LINE.—CAPTAIN WRINGE BERTHE!) HANDSOMELY TO THE WINDWARD OF CAPTAIN BARR.—Copyright, 1903, by James Burton. 


A FUTILE CONTEST BETWEEN THE GIANT YACHTS. 
RACE OF AUGUST 31st, WHEN « RELIANCE”? DISTANCED « SHAMROCK III.,’? BUT, BECALMED, FAILED TO FINISH ON ‘TIME. 
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Crowded Bathing 
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er N EVERY 
Re 
“ar hot day 
during 
the sum- 
mer tens 
of thousands of New 
Yorkers hasten to the 
various beaches near 
the city for a plunge into the cooling waters of the 
sea. Especially on Sundays and holidays do multi- 
tudes of bathers gather at the ocean resorts. In 
this era of prosperity hosts of people in the great 
city can afford to take this healthful recreation at 
Coney Island, Rockaway Beach, Manhattan Beach, 
Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, or elsewhere 
along the coast. To many, however, the car or boat 
fare to these localities, though low, is something of a 
burden, particularly when, as is often the case, a 
whole family takes the trip. These persons look for 
opportunities for salt-water bathing nearer home, and, 
fortunately, they are able to find them. In this re- 
spect that part of the city’s poorer population which 
dwells on Manhattan Island is the mast highly favored. 

The free baths are numerous along the water-line 
of all the boroughs, but the island itself also provides 
natural facilities more desirable than the former. Along 
the West Side, for instance, there are a dozen or so 
little strips of shore where the bed of the North River 
is sandy and slopes gradually, and where the water is 
shallow and measurably safe. At these points private 
enterprise has established miniature bathing resorts 
not known to fame, but possessing the essential at- 
tractions of the more famous ones. These places are 
easy and cheap of access, and the charges for enjoy- 
ing their benefits are no greater than at spots much 
more remote. From most parts of the town they can 
be reached by trolley or the elevated roads at an ex- 
pense of only five cents, and they furnish a hathing- 
suit and a dressing-room for a quarter. For these 
reasons they are extensively patronized by those of 
moderate means. 

One of these establishments, typical of them all, is 
situated at the foot of One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
Street. At that end of it the thoroughfare inclines 
sharply for a few blocks, terminating abruptly at the 
bank of the Central Railroad track, which runs close 
to the river’s edge. On one side of this part of the 
street may be seen, here and there, what were for- 
merly the residences of wealthy people. On the other 
side extends the beautiful up-town cemetery of Trinity 
Church, divided into two sections by a cross street, 





cx 








which is spanned by a bridge. This city of the dead, 
with its fine trees and costly monuments, is bounded 
on the west by a high retaining wall near the railroad, 
and overlooks the scene, a short distance away, where 
the bathers disport themselves. The bathing estab- 
lishment consists of a main pavilion with verandas, 
and, several rods from the former, a number of struc- 
tures resembling long freight-cars, which contain the 
dressing-rooms. These buildings, the shore, and a 
large float opposite the latter inclose a rectangular 
pool about one hundred feet square. The more timid 
and prudent patrons of the concern remain within this 
sheltered space, but the bolder spirits venture beyond 
the float into the stream, that expands broadly to the 
Jersey bluffs. 

A visitor to the locality on a recent Sunday found 

so little is it traveled by teams—that grass was 
growing on the sloping highway. But although the 
day was rainy, there was a considerable procession of 
pedestrians on the sidewalk. Hundreds were departing 
from and other hundreds hurrying to the bathing place. 
A crowd stood at the terminus of the street watching 
the bathers, who were in full view, while the upper 
and lower verandas of the pavilion were packed with 
spectators. The scene presented was a most ani- 
mated one. Several hundred persons were enjoying a 
bath ; the float was crowded with men, women, and 
children in scant attire, while in the pool the people 
were so numerous as to impede each other’s move- 
ments. The tide was low, and the water inside the 
float, being then shallow, was roily from the stirring 
up of the sand by many feet. The bathers were a 
jolly and frolicsome, though not a rude and boisterous, 
set. Although the rougher element was not lacking, 
the majority were respectable persons. They danced 
about in the water, that scarcely rose above their 
knees, indulged in all the usual pranks of such an oc- 
casion, and seemed, in spite of the falling rain and 
the chilliness of the air, to be thoroughly delighted with 
their ‘‘dip.’’ One of the most striking bits of ‘‘horse- 
play ’’ was a wrestling match between two young 
women. Both fell and rolled over and over in the 
water, which completely covered them, and they were 
submerged so long that there was danger of their 
drowning. 

On the float there was also a lively time in prog- 
ress. Men and women were suddenly pushed off or 
tossed into the water on either side. ' Others dived into 
the river and took longer or shorter swims toward the 
channel, where vessels were passing to and fro. Life- 
savers fin row-boats were constantly on the watch 






for anybody 
who might 
need assist- 
ance, while 
strong swim- 
mers, employ- 
és of the establish- 
ment, were on the 
alert and ready to rush to the rescue. Divers, both men 
and women, leaped from the springboards, some turn- 
ing forward or backward somersaults in their flight. 
Sometimes a woman used her escort’s shoulders or the 
clasped hands of two men as a vantage point for div- 
ing. All the various feats known to divers were per- 
formed. On a narrow strip of beach many amused 
themselves by burying each other in sand. A spirit of 
good-nature prevailed, and the shouting and the laugh- 
ter made a great din. No one appeared to notice or 
to be impressed with the fact that the merriment and 
uproar were taking place close to a peaceful burial- 
ground. Neither the sacredness of the day nor the 
solemnity that invests the resting places of the dead 
checked the exuberance of the rollicking crowd. At 
times bands of bathers would come out of the water 
and push their way through the crowd on the lower 
veranda, their wet suits and bodies making uncom- 
fortable the lookers-on against whom they jostled. 
Occasional skylarking by these moist creatures created 
more or less confusion, but there was no serious disor- 
der. No liquors were sold at the bar, else the story 
might have been different. 

The gate-keeper stated that nearly twenty-five 
hundred persons had been in bathing there that day. 
All the 400 dressing-rooms had been used over and 
over again, and applicants at that hour, five Pp. M., had 
to be turned away. As high as ten persons were using 
a single room. There was at the time only a weak 
current, but a man familiar with the locality said that 
when the tide was running it was dangerous for any 
save vigorous and experienced swimmers to bathe 
there. At high tide the water even inside the float 
was so deep that none but adults were allowed to enter 
it. Every precaution, he declared, was taken to pre- 
vent accidents. A visit to other establishments of the 
kind along the North River revealed a state of affairs 
very similar to that at the resort described. Probably 
10,000 persons found healthful enjoyment that day at 
these places alone. But while the rush is greater on 
holidays, there is a large patronage on week-days, so 
that these resorts are a real daily boon to the masses 
throughout the heated term. 


Modern Modes of Conquest 


T WAS long ago conceded that the modern vailway 
is one of the best of missionaries and the greatest 
of civilizers. We know it to be a fact that our trans- 
continental lines have done more toward the develop- 
ment and settlement of the far West than all other 
influences combined. But it is not only as an influence 
making for civilization and material prosperity that 
the modern railroad stands pre-eminent, but also as a 
means for the conquest and acquisition of new terri- 
tory by methods far more satisfactory, more humane, 
and less expensive than the old method of the sword. 
And when to the railroad are added the bank and the 
steamship, we have a triad of conquering influences 
that are practically irresistible. Timely comments on 
this subject were recently made at the meeting of the 
Missouri Bankers’ Association at St. Louis by Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Moyer, the well-known president of The Nation- 
al Shoe and Leather Bank of New York. He pointed out 
the vitaljimportance of stimulating foreign commerce, 
and of the fact that to do this the banking system of 
the United States must be extended beyond the coun- 
try’s boundaries. Through the recognition of this 
fact, he said, other nations, particularly England and 
Germany, have been able greatly to develop their 
foreign commerce, the profits from which have added 
enormous sums to the wealth of the home countries. 
How powerful a factor the railroad and the bank 
have been in the extension of English power in Egypt, 
of Japanese influence in Korea, and more especially in 
the advance of Russia in Siberia and Manchuria, is 
shown by a suggestive article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by Mr. Alfred Stead. We are wont to think of 
Russia as a warlike nation, a nation in which militarism 
is a dominating influence, and the history of this great 
Muscovite empire for centuries past certainly justifies 
this view. Russia has to-day by far the largest stand- 
ing army of any nation in the world, her total peace 
establishment being nearly twice that of Germany and 
four times that of England. She stands also in the 
first rank as a naval power. But notwithstanding all 
these enormous military resources, Russia has relied, 
as Mr. Stead shows, not primarily upon her battle- 
ships nor her millions of soldiers, but upon her banks 
and railways, for the remarkable extension of terri- 
tory she has made during the past fiffy or more years. 
By these means, by commerce and finance and not by 
the enginery of war, has Russia gradually extended 


By La Salle A. Maynard 


her sway over the 4,833,500 square miles of Siberia, 
and has gained a hold upon Manchuria which cannot 
be shaken; and she is now proposing to ‘* conquer ’”’ 
Persia by the same means. 

** Undoubtedly,’’ says Mr. Stead, referring to Si- 
beria, ‘‘ there has never been so great a tract of coun- 
try acquired by a nation with so little bloodshed. This 
is admitted even by the bitterest opponents of the 
Russian advance toward the Pacific. Bloodshed has 
occurred, but that it has done so has been a detail in 
the carrying out of the idea; it was no part of the 
original plan.’’ Along with her commercial and finan- 
cial agencies as a means of acquiring control over new 
territory, Russia has followed a policy of tactfulness 
and conciliation in her treatment of alien peoples, win- 
ning them over to her allegiance gradually, and through 
ties of mutual interest rather than by the harsh and 
abrupt methods of military conquest. ‘‘ They (the 
Russians) saw clearly,’’ writes Mr. Stead, ‘‘that it 
was infinitely better to divert the stream of every-day 
life little by little toward a new channel, without in 
any way checking its force, than to boldly throw across 
it a dam of war, diverting and scattering all its forces 
without having any new channel for it to follow.’’ 
These words are worth quoting and remembering in 
connection with our own present and future policy to- 
ward our new and distant dependencies. 

In Manchuria, Russia has been following the same 
lines of action that have been so successful in Siberia, 
and with the same ends in view. Gradually, but surely, 
by snrewd and far-sighted diplomacy, by carefully 
worded treaties, and, most of all, by railway conces- 
sions and banking privileges, has Russia been acquir- 
ing such a position in Manchuria, such a hold upon its 
finances and industries, and such an influence in the 
life and thought of its people, that to-day, though still 
nominally Chinese, the whole province is virtually a 
loyal appanage of the Russian crown. 

With shrewd recognition of the fact that in China 
the military profession has always been considered as 
one of the lowest, while bankers and merchants rank 
among the highest, Russia has put her Russo-Chinese 
bank foremost in Manchuria, and through that agency 
promoted her railway schemes, her political influence, 
and her trade interests. The Russo-Chinese bank has 
superseded the original financial authorities all over 
Manchuria ; it supplies nearly all the currency of the 


country ;*it receives the taxes and pays the wages. 
All these advances have been made, too, without of- 
fense to Chinese sensibilities or Chinese dignity and 
pride. The Russians have found it much better, as 
Mr. Stead aptly puts it, ‘‘to allow the Chinese to 
administer the country while they administer the 
Chinese.”’ 

Manchurian railways, for instance, built by Russian 
capital, and absolutely under Russian control, with all 
their belongings, are protected by the Russian and 
Chinese flags together. Thus, the Chinese have less 
desire to destroy property which ostensibly belongs to 
their own government, and over which floats the pro- 
tecting yellow-dragon banner of China; also seeing 
the two flags so constantly together helps to impress 
the idea—upon the ignorant peasants at any rate— 
that the Russians and the Chinese are practically one 
and the same Power, all of which tends to peace and 
contentment while the sure process of Russianizing 
goes on. 

It remains to be said, also, that the changes thus 
wrought in Manchuria by the bank, the railway, and 
also by the Russian orthodox church—a not inconsider- 
able factor—have been accompanied by many direct 
and obvious benefits to the country of another sort in 
the way of greatly needed sanitary reforms, an im- 
proved police system, and a more enlightened and 
firmer administration of law and justice. The cost of 
this system of procedure to Russia has been about 
two hundred and fifty million dollars, but as a result 
of it *‘ Russia has acquired the economical control of a 
rich province more than three times the size of the 
British Isles,’’ and also has absolute ownership of 
1,000 miles of well-built railways, two large towns, 
and all the mining rights throughout the whole country 
—surely a good investment regarded from any point of 
view. : 

As for other countries, England has been following 
practically the same policy as Russia in advancing her 
interests in Egypt, a country over which she has as- 
sumed no actual sovereignty, but in which her power 
is as secure and permanent as that of Russia in Man- 
churia. By the same methods—the railway and the 
bank—Japan has gained a strong footing in Korea. All 
this is worthy of careful review because of the lesson 
it teaches as to the wisest and safest course for the 
Continued on page 24s. 
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THE “‘ JACKKNIFE,” A BACKWARD DIVE , x a HIGH LEAP FROM THE SPRINGBOARD 
FROM THE SPRINGBOARD. x AND A GOOD DIVE, 


WOMAN DIVING FROM 
THE SHOULDEKS 
OF HER ESCORT. 








SOME ROUGH FUN ON THE FLOAT ; TOSSING A WOMAN INTO THE WATER. 

















DIFFICULT FEAT 

A DOUBLE DIVE, ONE MAN 

STANDING ON ANOTHER’S 
SHOULDERS. 












































HEAD-FOREMOST PLUNGE INTO THE RIVER BY AN EXPERT. DIVER TAKING A ‘‘ TWISTER” FROM THE SPRINGBOARD. 


BATHING BEACH IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK CITY. 
HOW THE MASSES DISPORT THEMSELVES ON THE SHORE FRONT OF THE METROPOLIS IN SUMMER. 


Photographs by A. B. Philan. See opposite page, 
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DEEPLY DENTED AT THE STERN, AND PROPELLER BLADES CRACKED AND BENT. 
BATTLE-SHIP «« MASSACHUSETTS ”’ 


LEAVING BAR HARBOR, ME., WITH NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET, SCRAPED OVER EGG ROCK 
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BADLY DAMAGED WAR-SHIP IN BROOKLYN DRY-DOCK, WITH WHOLE UNDERBODY EXPOSED. 
NEARLY WRECKED. 


DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT $100,000. 





Deadly Risks of Mountain-climbing. 


‘THE SO-CALLED pastime of mountain-climbing has 

a powerful fascination for many persons, and 
their fondness for it appears often to be proportioned 
to the dangers involved and to their unfitness to meet 
them. In nearly every section of the globe attempts 
to ascend high and difficult elevations have been made 
by adventurous men, and even by women. For the 
most part these feats have no scientific and but little 
other utility, even when successfully and safely per- 
formed. Frequently, too, the hazardous undertakings 
are attended by accident, injury, and loss of life. In 
fact, the fad of mountain-climbing is becoming so 
widespread that it results yearly in a growing addition 
to the mortality list. 

From the Alps, the paradise of the venturesome, 
comes the doleful report that in the matter of fatal- 
ities among mountain-climbers the present season has 
been the worst for years, and perhaps the worst on 
record. At least 300 accidents have occurred, and 150 
persons have thus far lost their lives. The chief 
causes of disaster were frequent and violent storms, 
unexpected and blinding snow-falls, and avalanches. 
The victims included some experienced guides and 
climbers, though these generally strove to avoid mak- 
ing ascents in bad weather. But the greater number 
by far of those who perished comprised rash and over- 
confident novices, who paid no heed to unfavorable 
meteorological conditions, and who often undertook to 
climb the snow-clad peaks without guides, or with 
guides unfamiliar with the districts visited. Many of 
these foolhardy individuals were overcome in the tem- 
pests, slipped into crevasses or down precipices, or 
were carried away and buried by gigantic snow-slides. 
Several deaths are ascribed to the practice by women 
of climbing attired in fashionable costumes and light 
shoes. Not one Alpine district was free from casual- 
ties. As in previous years, some prominent persons 
were victims of the climbing craze. But sad as has 
been the record of this season, it is likely to be sur- 
passed in future years, unless some legal restriction is 
placed on Alpine feats. Since the foolish will not 


restrain themselves, the laws should forbid all at- 
tempts to climb the perilous steeps of the Alps with- 
out licensed and trusty guides. 

That more mountain-climbers perish in Switzerland 
than elsewhere is due to the fact that more of them 
congregate there. In other countries, also, great 
risks are taken and numerous casualties occur. In 
the Romsdal district of Norway the ascents under- 
taken are almost as difficult as some of the famous 
ones of Switzerland. The Romsdal is a very rugged 
valley, worn by the melting snows, the splitting and 
erosive powers of water being evident in a vast wreck 
of primeval rock. There is a particularly awkward 
corner not far from the Romsdal horn, which tries 
the muscle and the nerve of the climber most severely. 
Were it more the fashion to tour that region this cor- 
ner would doubtless be the scene of a great number of 
casualties. In Scotland, also, there are many moun- 
tain climbs that are dangerous enough to satisfy the 
most exacting. Buchaille Etive, Bideau-nam-Br’an, 
the highest peak of Glencoe, and Ben Nevis are ex- 
amples of the perilous chances offered to the aspirant 
for the doubtful honor of being a scaler of mountain 
steeps. The American continent likewise furnishes 
most attractive fields for this sort of enterprise. The 
hardship and peril of the climb up Mount Ranier, in 
the State of Washington, may be instanced as typical, 
and the fatalities that have occurred there are still 
fresh in the public memory. 

* a 


Pennies and Competition. 


[7 WAS only a little ‘‘ straw ’’ in the wind, and yet a 
** straw,’’ that requisition by the Sub-Treasurer of 
the United States at San Francisco for a supply of 
pennies to meet the demands of tradesmen on the Pa- 
cific coast. For many years the people of that thriving 
and progressive region have had no apparent use for 
fractional currency smaller than a nickel. The change of 
business to a penny basis may mean that a closer touch 
with the East has made competition closer, and the 
staple commodities cheaper, or it may be a hint of the 
harder times that many believe to be close at hand. 


Modern Modes of Conquest. 


Continued from page 246. 


United States to pursue in forming the ties that shall 
bind to us our own dependencies, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, and that shall also draw to us in bonds of 
mutual ,interest Cuba and the South American re- 
publics. Referring to the latter, Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
has said recently, in a public address, that ‘‘ a railroad 
through the three Americas will draw us more closely 
together ’’ than anything else can do. Practically the 
same statement has been made by that illustrious pub- 
licist, Edward Everett Hale. 

It is to these things, the bank, the railway, and the 
steamship, and not to the Monroe doctrine, and less 
still to the enginery of war, that we must look as the 
instruments of conquest in the future, the extension 
of our trade and commerce. It is well that we should 
have a new and stronger navy even if the cost is 
heavy; but if a sum equal to that which we are now 
expending on new battle-ships could be invested in 
building up our feeble and inadequate merchant ma- 
rine, in establishing new and direct steamship lines, 
for instance, with many South American ports, where 
now we have none, who can doubt that the investment 
would do more toward promoting our own material 
prosperity and that of our neighbors, and the strength- 
ening of our position and our influence for good 
throughout the world, than any amount laid out in 
battle-ships, essential as these may be. In the long 
run, capital devoted to peaceful ‘“‘ invasions ’’ earns 
the largest dividends. 

Even Russia—militant, haughty, despotic Russia— 
armed to the teeth as she is to-day, has found that the 
railway locomotive and the instruments of finance are 
more potent in extending her sway over alien lands 
and peoples than the sword and the cannon. Shall we 
not be wise enough to apply the lesson to ourselves ? 


7 * 
You look better, feel better, ave better when your 


run-down system is invigorated with Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists’. 
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MOUNTAIN-CLIMBER FALLING OVERWHELMED BY AN AVA- 
INTO A SNOW-HIDDEN sa os: 7 LANCHE IN THE ALPS, 
CREVASSE IN THB WHERE 150 
ALPS, BUT SAVED — wt ae ; MOUNTAINEERS 
BY HIS TWO lab ath J SUT, HAVE PERISHED 
COMP ANIONS. "See SS e THIS SEASON. —///ustrat- 
The Graphie. ip. Sa ep ed London News. 
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ONE OF THE HIGHEST PEAKS OF MONT BLANC, TO THE LOFTY 


PINNACLE OF WHICH THE MOUNTAINEER CLIMBS. 
Jllustrirte Zeitung. 





CLIMBING THE ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE UPPER PART OF THE GETTING AROUND A DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS COR- 
CROWBERRY RIDGE, ON BUCHAILLE ETIVE, NER NEAR THE ROMSDAL HORN (SEEN IN 
SCOTLAND, Sphere. BACKGROUND), IN NORWAY.—Sphere. 


FEARFUL PERILS OF MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING. 
APPALLINGLY DIFFICULT ASCENTS INVOLVE INJURY AND DEATH TO DARING MOUNTAINEERS. 


See opposite page. 
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IKE ROME, Chicago has two fathers—its Rom- 
ulus and Remus being John Kinzie and Na- 
thaniel Pope. Kinzie was the first permanent 
white resident of United States birth on the site of 
the present city. Pope was the author of the legis- 
lation which placed Chicago on the map. Major 
John Whistler, with a detail of United States troops, 
struck the Chicago River in the summer of 1803 and 
built Fort Dearborn—-named for the Secretary of 
War—close to the corner of the present Michigan 
Avenue and River Street, on a tract of land bought 
by the government from the Indians in 1795. For 
the purpose of this centennial Chicago’s history is 
held to date from that occurrence, and the celebra- 
tion, in accordance with plans approved by Mayor 
Harrison and the city council, will take place in the 
week of September 26th-October Ist, 1903. 

Of course it will be an interesting occasion. Every 
demonstration ever made by Chicago, from an old set- 
tlers’ reunion up to the Columbian international exposi- 
tion of 1893, has been interesting. One of the fea- 
tures of the coming celebration will be a reproduction, 
in one of Chicago’s parks, of the Fort Dearborn of 
1803, surrounded by Indian villages, to be inhabited 
during the centennial week by descendants of the 
tribes —Pottawattamies, Ojibways, Menominees, and 
others—who occupied the site and vicinity of the city 
a century ago. A great military parade will take 
place on one day of the celebration, at which President 
Roosevelt, members of his Cabinet, some of the diplo- 
matic corps from Washington, members of Congress, 
the Governors of many of the States, and other dis- 
tinguished persons are to be present. The ‘* burning 
of Chicago in 1871 ’’ will be represented realistically 
by Roman fire from the tops of the taller buildings 
throughout the area of the conflagration. There will 
be yacht races and other water sports on the lake, au- 
tomobile parades and races, civic processions, fire- 
works, and other spectacular features. Over $100,000 
has been raised to pay the expenses of the celebration; 
the railroads are to give reduced rates, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be 500,000 visitors for the 
occasion. 

John Kinzie emigrated to the vicinity of Fort Dear- 
born in 1803, but neither then nor for many years 
afterward was there any Chicago. The man who es- 
tablished Chicago, Nathaniel Pope, a native of Ken- 
tucky, was then practicing law at Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 
Appointed secretary of the newly created Territory of 
Illinois in 1809, and elected as that Territory's Dele- 
gate to Congress in 1816, Pope, who was a man that 
foresaw things, had a powerful influence on the life of 
that community. To the bill for the organization of 
the State of Illinois, with its northern boundary at lat- 
itude 41 degrees 39 minutes, striking a little south of 
Lake Michigan, Pope offered an amendment, which 
was agreed to, pushing that boundary up to latitude 
42 degrees 30 minutes, and the bill passed Congress in 
that shape in 1818, and was signed by President Mon- 
roe. The strip sixty-one miles wide, extending from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, and which included 
the site of Chicago, that Pope thus won for the State 
made Illinois’s and Chicago’s fortune. Without Chi- 
cago and the district which came with it, Illinois, in- 
stead of being the third State in population, would 
now rank below Massachusetts and Indiana. If there 
were any Chicago at all to-day, under the Statehood 
boundary originally proposed, it would be in Wisconsin 
and not in Illinois. 

Said Pope to Congress, as reported in Benton’s 
“‘Abridgement of the Debates’’: ‘‘The object of 
this amendment is to gain for the proposed State a 
coast line on Lake Michigan. This would afford ad- 
ditional security for the perpetuation of the Union, 
inasmuch as the State would thereby be connected 
with Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York 
through the lakes.’’ Pope’s proviso had this unifying 
political effect. It also had momentous social conse- 
quences. Under the original boundary the site of 
Chicago would have been left in Michigan territory 
until 1836, when the region on that side of the lake 
was set off as the Territory of Wisconsin, which did 
not become a State until 1848. Those twenty years 
by which Illinois got the start of Wisconsin in getting 
Statehood were fateful for Chicago and Illinois. When 
Pope put Chicago in Illinois in 1818 he gave that State 
an incentive to make the most of Chicago’s physical 
advantages, or such advantages as she could be made 
to have. 

Illinois got a grant of land from Congress in 1827, 
on the line of the proposed waterway, for the build- 
ing of the Illinois and Michigan canal, to connect the 
lake with the Illinois River by way of the Chicago 
River. This, of course, would not have been had if 
Chicago had remained outside that State. That canal 
gave Chicago its first start, although its harbor at the 
outset was not as good as that at the mouth of the 
Calumet River, to the southward. The canal put 
Chicago in connection with the vast network of water- 
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ways of the Mississippi River system, established a 
great port on Lake Michigan at that point, into which 
the produce of the West poured in rapidly increasing 
volume, and set Chicago out on the career which has, 
within the lifetime of men not yet old, transformed a 
marsh into one of the world’s greatest industrial and 
financial centres. 


‘““We write no more fairy tales,’’ said Lowell. 
‘*The facts of our every-day life are more full of mar- 
vel than they.’’ The world’s most wonderful fairy 
tale is Chicago. For unnumbered centuries the Wyan 
dottes, Hurons, Shawnees, Iroquois, and other red 
men, in war and peace, had been dragging their canoes 
across the short portage, or carrying place, between 
the Chicago River and the head waters of the Illinois, 
thus bringing the lakes and the Mississippi into con- 
nection. For generations Joliet, Marquette, Hennepin, 
La Salle, and other Frenchmen had been crossing 
this portage on the way between Canada and their 
settlements on the Great River New Orleans and 
other places. That thoroughfare saw deeds, never 
chronicled, which, could they be recounted, would make 
a stirring chapter in the annals of Western exploita- 
tion. Along the Chicago River, and across that nar- 
row crest of watershed dividing the streams flowing 
into the lakes and out into the Atlantic by way of the 
St. Lawrence from those running into the Mississippi 
and the Gulf of Mexico, were etched as many Indian 
trails as there are railroads to-day radiating from 
Chicago. 

All there was of the settlement at Fort Dearborn 
was wiped out during the War of 1812, when the Indians 
massacred most of the garrison of the fort, and when 
John Kinzie and his two or three white neighbors (all 
that could get away) fled until the clouds rolled by. 
Kinzie and his companions were the real first families 
of Chicago—of the Chicago which had neither a local 
habitation nor a name until long years afterward. 
James Thompson laid out the town of Chicago, until 
then only a military post and fur-trading station, in 
1830, bounded by the present Madison, Desplaines, 
Kinzie, and State Streets, and the new Chicago, with 
its fifty inhabitants, made its first appearance on the 
map. 

The first steamboat which was ever in the Chicago 
River entered it in 1834. In 1889 the first line of 
steamers connecting the town with any outside point 
was established between there and Buffalo. The first 
meat for the British or any other foreign market ever 
packed in Chicago was in 1845. In 1847 it was made 
a port of entry, and in 1848 the first boat locked 
through the Illinois and Michigan canal passed into 
Lake Michigan, and the canal was declared formally 
opened. Those were the beginnings of a commerce 
which has made the great lakes the busiest of the 
world’s waterways, a large portion of which comes 
through Chicago. 

The year 1848 has a still greater claim to distine- 
tion among Chicago’s “‘firsts,’’ for the railways have 
done even more than the waterways to give it a 
prominent place among the world’s marts. In that 
year the *' Pioneer,’’ weighing ten tons (some of  to- 
day’s locomotives weigh 125 tons and over), the 
first locomotive ever seen in that locality, was landed 
from a brig from Buffalo, and it started out on the 
railway headed for Galena, which was begun in 1848, 
and which was completed in Elgin in 1850. In 1852 
through railroad connection between the East and 
Chicago was established by way of the Michigan 
Southern and Michigan Central. In 1854, by way of 
the Rock Island road to the place of that name, Chi- 
cago, and likewise the East, was brought into con- 
nection with the Mississippi. To-day railroads with 
more than one hundred and twenty thousand miles of 
main track radiate from Chicago. Every trunk line 
of the United States, Canada, and Mexico has a ter- 
minus there. It is the greatest railway centre on the 
globe. 

By the census of 1900 Chicago was shown to rank 
second as a manufacturing centre among United States 
cities (New York being first) in number of establish- 
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ments, 19,203 ; amount of capital, $534,000,000 ; 
average number of wage-earners, 261,621; wages 
in the census year, $131,065,337, and gross value of 
products, $888,945,311. In value of products of 
manufacture Chicago outranked any one of forty- 
seven entire States and Territories. In 1900 Chi- 
cago stood second among the country’s cities in 
book and job printing and publishing, in the print- 
ing and publishing of newspapers and periodicals, 
in the manufacture of men’s clothing, and in the 
manufacture of furniture and lumber. It led all 
the cities in foundry and machine-shop products. 

It led every point in the world in the shipment of 

grain and in slaughtering and meat-packing. In 

the last-named activity the value of her product 
for 1900 was $248,811,997, which was 35.6 per 
cent. of that of the entire United States. 

For years past Chicago has stood second to New 
York only in the amount of its bank clearings, the 
total for the six months ending on June 30th, 1903, 
being $4,332,000,000, as compared with $3, 447,000,000 
for Boston and $2,997,000,000 for Philadelphia, the 
cities which stand nearest to it. Chicago’s building 
permits for 1902 aggregated $48,000,000, and its 
wholesale trade was $173,000,000. In each of these 
three items a large gain was made over the corre- 
sponding period immediately preceding. 


ITI. 


Chicago is in itself a little universe. The fourth in 
population and wealth among the cities of the world, 
being led by London, New York, and Paris only, she 
has a larger diversity of races than any other town. 
With only fifty white inhabitants when she was platted 
in 1830, 4,170 when incorporated in 1837, 4,479 in 
1840, 30,000 in 1850, and 109,000 in 1860, she was, at 
the beginning of the Civil War, led not only by New 
York, but also by Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Boston, New Orleans, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. With 
a population of 299,000 in 1870 she was devastated in 
1871 by the most destructive conflagration which ever 
visited any community in the world’s history, which 
burned over an area of three and a third square miles 
in the centre of the city, wiping out 17,450 buildings, 
making 98,000 people homeless, killing 200, and sweep- 
ing away property valued at $190,000,000. 

sut Chicago has always turned calamities into ped- 
estals on which to mount to greater heights. The new 
buildings of 1872-73 obliterated the ravages of 1871, 
and the 299,000 people of 1870 had expanded to 503, - 
000 in 1880. These grew into 1,100,000 by 1890 and 
1,698,000 in 1900. Her growth of over fifty-four per 
cent. in the last decade was far greater proportion- 
ately than that of any other large city in the world. 
In the ten years ending with 1900 Chicago added to her 
population a city larger than Baltimore, Boston, or St. 
Louis, each of which led her a few decades earlier. In 
1903 her population is considerably above the 2,000,000 
mark. 

As Chicago’s present ratio of increase in a decade 
(fifty-four per cent.) is more than twice as large 
as that of any other big city in the world (Lon- 
don twenty per cent., Paris eighteen per cent., 
Serlin twelve per cent., Philadelphia twenty-three 
per cent., Vienna eleven per cent., and St. Peters- 
burg fifteen per cent.) except New York (thirty-seven 
per cent. ), she is certain to soon pass Paris, whose popu- 
lation in 1903 is in the neighborhood of 2,800,000, and 
stands a chance to eventually get close to New York, 
whose opportunities for territorial expansion are not 
great, and to beat London. 

Chicago is the most cosmopolitan of the world’s 
cities, beating even Constantinople, that meeting-place 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, in this particular. Figures 
compiled by a teacher in one of her schools show that 
that town has among its residents 500,000 persons of 
German birth or parentage, 125,000 Poles, 100,000 
Swedes, and other nationalities in smaller numbers. As 
many tongues are heard there as at Babel. Something 
like forty languages, representing Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the sea, are spoken there 
by persons ranging from half a dozen to half a million. 
Chicago is the second largest Bohemian city in the 
world, the third Norwegian, the fourth Polish, and 
the fifth German. 

The West’s immense growth, of which Chicago is 
by far the most striking concrete illustration, has 
pulled the centres of the country’s great activities in 
Chicago’s direction. In 1830, when that town was 
platted, the country’s population centre was in West 
Virginia, but it was in central Indiana in 1900. In the 
latter year the centre of the country’s manufactures 
was in Ohio, and both are pressing sunsetward. The 
centre of the value of the country’s farm property and 
also of the production of corn was in Chicago’s State 
in 1900, while that of the production of wheat and 
oats had but recently crossed into Iowa. 

Chicago furnishes the most stupendous illustration 
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Curious Bathing Customs at Ostend. 


OW DIFFERENTLY from ourselves Europeans 
do some things is shown by the marked contrast 
between the bathing customs and methods at a typical 
American beach and those at a leading seaside resort 
abroad, such, for instance, as Ostend, Belgium. The 
American way is too familiar to our readers to need 
description. At Ostend, bathing, which is the most 
striking thing about the city, is carried on in accord- 
ance with continental ideas of propriety most shock- 
ing to the average American. Instead of the or- 
dinary dressing-rooms Ostend was the first place to 
use the little individual houses on wheels, into which 
the intending bather goes to disrobe and don his or her 
bathing suit. The house is then wheeled out in the 
water by a horse driven by a man employed for that 
purpose. The steps are let down from the little house 
and the bather enters the water without having to 
promenade over the sand. At the end of the bath the 
bather mounts the steps into his little house and, call- 
ing the driver again, has his dressing-room hauled up 
high and dry on the shore, where, having dressed at 
his leisure, he leaves the key with an attendant and 
goes on his way. The bathing costumes seen at Ost- 
end are notable for their scantiness, the striking 
peculiarity of which, however, lies in the fact that 
the suits worn by the women rarely, if ever, have any 
skirts attached to them, everybody- men, women, and 
children alike —wearing tight-fitting suits, the suits 
furnished by most of the public bath-houses being 
identically the same for both men and women. 

The scene on the beach is one of great animation, 
and when the bathers engage, as they frequently do, 
in a game resembling basket-ball, played with a large 
inflated rubber ball, the mingling of vari-colored 
bathing suits, and the darting hither and thither of 
the bathers at play, now on the beach and again in the 
water, is a sight never to be forgotten. Long famous 
as the queen of continental watering places, Ostend 
has, with the fostering influence of King Leopold, of 
selzium, rapidly developed until it is to-day unques- 
tionably the finest of the world’s seaside resorts. On 
the south shore of the North Sea, it is so centrally 
located that it is as easy of access from London, Paris, 
and other cities of southern England, northern France, 
and eastern Germanyas Atlantic City is from New York. 

A fine sea-wall of heavy masonry extending along 
the shore from the mouth of the harbor, westward, 
for almost four miles, prevents the encroaching of the 
sea upon the land occupied by the magnificent hotels, 
and keeps in splendid condition the sand of the bath- 
ing beach, which is unequaled by any other in the 
world. From the top of the sea-wall, back to the 
building line of the splendid hotels which line the 
beach, runs a broad walk 120 feet wide, finely paved, 


ODD CUSTOM AT 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE MAGNIFICENT BEACH, 


WHERE BATHERS ARE CARRIED OUT INTO THE SEA 
over which all trathc by wheeled vehicles is ex- 
cluded, making it one of the finest promenades_ to 


be found in the world; and the display of costumes 
which is made along this walk every afternoon during 
the season is unequaled anywhere else, unless it be on 
the day of the Grand Prix in Paris. Along this walk 
every evening can be seen strolling the famous char- 
acters of all the world’s capitals statesmen, singers, 
actors, and stage favorites from every country ; while 
through the crowd will be seen stalking a tall man 
with a long, flowing white beard, quietly dressed, but 
of distinguished appearance, looking constantly about 
him, and apparently taking a fatherly interest in the 
throng which sweeps past and around him, but above 
which he towers a head in height. His face is famil- 
iar, and a second glance will easily satisfy you that it 
is King Leopold himself taking his walk, as is his cus- 
tom, entirely unattended. 

At present the best part of Ostend extends from 
the Kursaal, or Casino, past the long line of hotels and 
the summer palace of King Leopold to the Hotel 
Royal and the old Fort Wellington, where the English 
troops were landed just before the battle of Waterloo. 
The old fort has been remodeled into a grand-stand, 
and the parade-ground made over into a race-track for 
a season of racing which extends through the months 
of July and August. The Ostend races have become 
so famous that they draw to this track the best Eng- 
lish and continental horses to compete with the Bel- 
gium thoroughbreds. The hotels here are as good as the 
tourist will find anywhere in Europe, and are noted for 
their beautiful dining-rooms, inclosed in glass, from 
which the diners may watch all the beauties of the 
scene outdoors without exposure to the weather. The 
cooking is excellent, and the service unique and unex- 
celled. Back of the splendid hotels are plenty of 
boarding-houses which, with the low cost of the neces- 
saries of life in Belgium, enable the traveler to find 
accommodations to suit his tastes or purse. 

The Casino is the great gathering-place for all vis- 
itors, and in the private club that occupies it can be 
found every game of chance that is played at Monte 
Carlo. It is the tax levied upon the gaming-tables in 
the Kursaal that has provided the money for most all 
the improvements that have made Ostend so remark- 
able. The management of the Casino furnish ex- 
cellent concerts nightly in the theatre of the Kursaal, 
while occasionally balls and theatricals are given to 
vary the entertainment. 

Within easy reach of the beach lie Bruges and 
a dozen other quaint Old-World towns, where the 
traveler can get glimpses of Middle-Ages life and con- 
ditions still lingering in this twentieth century, while 
an hour or two suffices for a trip to Ghent or Brussels 
and the famous battle-field of Waterloo. 

Guy MORRISON WALKER. 


OSTEND, EUROPE’S FINEST SEASIDE RESORT. 
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of physical power ever given by any community on the 
globe. ‘‘The one unequaled, universal, inevitable, 
and invincible thing about the place was—mud.”’ So 
said a writer long ago in speaking of the city. 
Planted on a quagmire, whose average height was 
only two or three feet above the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, Chicago has lifted itself bodily to a height of ten 
or twelve feet, and has built some of the finest business 
and residence thoroughfares of the world. 

Ages before the first inhabitants of the locality— 
either John Kinzie or any of the red men who held 
the place in historic days—appeared on the scene, Lake 
Michigan’s surplus waters flowed into the Mississippi 
and thus southward. Geology in the lapse of time 
turned the current in the other direction, sending the 
Chicago River’s and neighboring waters eastward by 
way of the St. Lawrence into the North Atlantic. In 
the latter days of the nineteenth century Chicago, by 
its drainage canal, connecting the Chicago River with 
the Desplaines, at a cost of $33,000,000, reversed 
geology, redressed nature’s balance, swung the cur- 
rent of Lake Michigan’s waters again into the Gulf of 
Mexico, and lifted itself into the Mississippi water- 
shed. 

A city which raises itself by its boot-straps and 
makes water run up hill would find the building of 
the pyramids easy, and would reverse the succession 
of the seasons if this were necessary to its advance- 
ment. Energy, versatility, and audacity are the signs 
under which Chicago conquers. 

e e 


Talented Woman Takes Two Degrees. 


Miss MARY C. LOWELL, of Boston, is said to be 

the first woman in this country to have the dis- 
tinction to receive a degree in both law and medicine. 
Miss Lowell first was graduated from the medical school 
of Tufts College, and has recently been admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar after a course of legal study. She 
will take two more degrees before practicing, and ex- 
pects to become bachelor of jurisprudence and master 
in chancery. 
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Infants Thrive 
on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of 
composition. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
always the same in all climates and at all seasons. 
As a general household milk it is superior and is always 
available. 
a e 

A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete with- 
out telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF CHICAGO'S LAKE FRONT. 
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Yale vs. Annapolis—A College Love Story 


By M. Townshend Maltby 








HROUGH THE 
veil of city 
smoke the sun 
hangs blurred 
above the western 
hills; its level, 
mist-broken rays 
fall uncertainly on the 
dull, cold-looking river, 
and gleam on_ eight 
rhythmically swaying 
backs which show start- 
lingly white against the 
spring grayness. It is all clear water to the boat- 
house now, and Yale’s ‘‘ second crew”’ is doing its 
very prettiest. The blasé little gamins on the bridge 
watching ‘‘ the Yaleses ’’ with callous eyes are stirred 
from their usual attitude of superior apathy and con- 
descend to express various degrees of approval ; while 
Henley, standing on the boat-house float, indulges in a 
satisfied nod as the crew comes swinging gloriously in 
to the finish. 
‘‘Well, you fellows, if you row like that on the 
fifth, I guess you won’t have much to fear from An- 
napolis ! 







'’’ he calls out as the men begin to paddle the 
shell in to the float. 

The faces belonging to the eight pairs of sturdy 
shoulders grin with satisfaction, but only Captain 
Stuart, as he climbs out of No. 8, dares reply to the 
dread head coach. 

‘That was pretty fair, wasn’t it ?’’ he asks, his 
honest face beaming with pleasure. 

‘‘Um—yes —fair,’’ grunts Henley, trying to quench 
the sparkle of approval in his eyes. ‘‘ But, I tell you 
what,’’ turning on the tired crew with sudden fury, 
** you fellows have got to work like pups to keep it up 

mind that !’’ 

‘“Guess we must have done pretty well this after- 
noon to make old Henley as mild as that, eh, Scotty ?’’ 
said Lawrence, laying his arm affectionately over his 
chum Stuart’s shoulder as they left the training-table 
an hour or two later. ‘‘ What time did we make ?’’ 

*“Ten-thirty for the two miles.’’ 

‘““Um-—-not so bad, was it ?’’ 

“No—not if we can keep it up, as Henley says.’ 

““Oh, Henley’s a fraud; he grumbles whether he 
means it or not-for effect. He was chanting pzans 
of praise and joy inwardly this afternoon.”’ 

Stuart gave a little grunt of pleasure, and the two 
walked on in silence past Osborn Hall. 

** What bothers me most about it,’’ said Stuart, as 
they turned in to the campus, ‘‘is No. 2.”’ 

** Rollins ?’’ 

“Yes. He was pretty well winded this afternoon, 
and he’s a bit heavy up there any way—but I hate to 
change him at this stage of the game.”’ 

*“Oh, I guess he’ll do. He’s got lots of pluck.’’ 

** Pluck, yes ; but that won’t do everything.’’ 

** Well, who’d you put in ?’’ 

““That’s it,’’ returned the disconsolate captain ; 
*“ there isn’t any one.’’ 

“Oh, well, shake it off,’’ returned his cheerful 
chum ; “forget that you are ‘the mate and the mid- 
shipmite and the crew of the Nancy Lee,’ as it were, 
and come on over to the fence and sing.”’ 

““ Sing !’’ ejaculated the harassed captain. “‘If I 
should open my mouth I should give vent to sounds of 
deepest woe. Nay, nay, my son—I don’t feel like 
singing !’’ 

‘“‘ Well, I promised the fellows I’d go over and chirp 
a while; so I’m off,’’ replied Lawrence. ‘‘I say, 
Scotty,’’ he continued, as the tall form of his class- 
mate was disappearing under the arch of Vanderbilt, 
““ after you get the letter written to-morrow will you 
go for a walk ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, shut up! Yes,’’ returned Stuart, between a 
frown and a reluctant smile at his companion’s face, 
which grinned cheerfully back at him through the dusk. 

*“‘ All right ; three-thirty sharp,’’ replied that. irre- 
pressible person. And as Stuart climbed his staircase 
he heard him joyously shouting, ‘‘ Oh, Dick! Oh, 
Billy Sanders !’’ to kindred spirits across the campus. 

Stuart slowly climbed the stairs, nodding carelessly 
to a couple of freshmen who roomed on his entry, and 
who squeezed themselves respectfully against the wall 
as the broad, bronzed crew man passed. Reaching his 
room, Stuart closed the door and walked over to the 
south window where the twilight still lingered. He 
flung himself into a chair which stood close to the win- 
dow seat, and stared out at the bit of sky visible 
through the elm branches. Presently he drew an 
opened letter from his pocket, and slowly unfolded and 
read it. It bore the Annapolis post-mark, but it was 
not on official business connected with the coming race. 
In fact, the only reference it made to that great event 
was In a paragraph which Stuart read and re-read, and 
then sat staring at, perplexedly. 

“Oh, about my wearing the Yale colors for the 
race,’’ the letter remarked, casually, as it neared its 
close ; ‘Tecan do that very conveniently, for you know 
the Navy colors are blue and old gold ; and really, the 
blue is so much the same as Yale’s that it will easily 
do for both.’’ 

No wonder Captain Stuart frowned. 

ce . 

We are all looking forward to the race,’’ the letter 
continued. ‘‘ Mr. Kendall was telling me after ‘col- 


, 


ors ’ to-day that he thought his crew would give you 


quite a pull—I hope it will be close ! It is so much more 
exciting. Yes, I will give you a dance— possibly two! 

but the one before the intermission I cannot promise 
you. I told Mr. Kendall to-day that I would give it to 
the captain of the winning crew—if he asks for it!’’ 

Stuart heaved himself up out of the big chair and 
turned on the light over the study table. He tossed 
over aheap of papers, and pulled out a tabulated list 
of the ‘‘ Middies’’ crew. ‘* Stroke, Kendall (Capt.), 
weight 170, height 6 ft. 114 inches,’’ he read, and 
stood frowning down at it. 

Suddenly the door opened and Stuart’s room-mate 
entered. ‘‘ Well, old man. sizing up the enemy ?’’ he 
asked, laying an affectionate arm around his chum’s 
shoulders, and glancing down at the list. ‘‘ They 
seem to be a husky lot, don’t they ?’’ he continued. 
‘* Kendall ’ll bring out all there is in them—do you 
think he stands any show of winning ?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ returned Stuart, gloomily, ‘‘I think he 
stands quite a show.”’ 

If Yale’s second crew did not keep up to their 
record of good work in the next few weeks, it was not 
the fault of either Coach Henley or Stuart—neither 
was it because they did not ‘* work like pups.”’ 

‘‘It’s a dog’s life,’’ said Lawrence, as the train 
whirled them southward, ‘‘and I’m all-fired glad I get 
out of it to-morrow. I’ve got no chance of being 
taken to New London, and I’m going to quit it after 
this race, and go in forall there is going. I know a 
Washington girl who visits in the Yard, and she said 
she’d come down for the race and the dance after- 
ward, and I mean to dance enough to make up for 
these months of slavery and seclusion.’’ And _ the 
jovial Tommy beamed at the thought of the social 
joys to come. 

‘*Gee whiz, won’t it seem good, though!’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘That is, if we win.’’ His face grew grave 
again, and he was silent a moment. Then he leaned 
forward and spoke in a lower tone to Stuart. ‘‘ You 
think Rollins is all right ?’’ he asked, anxiously. 

‘Henley thought so,’’ replied Yale’s captain, 
briefly. 

‘* Yes, I know,’’ Lawrence said. 
hard enough for it, and he’s got lots of grit ’’ 
fully. 

Stuart looked across at the unconscious Rollins. 
‘*T didn’t have the say about it, as you know,”’ he said, 
presently, ‘‘ but I think he’s all right. He’s much the 
most finished oar in the boat, and he won’t break if 
pluck can help it.’’ 

Lawrence nodded. ‘‘All right, old man, here’s 
hoping !’’ he said, as the train drew into the Philadel- 
phia station. 

The race was to be rowed at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and arrangements had been made for the 
Yale crew to go down to Annapolis from Philadelphia 
just in time for it. However, at two o’clock there was 
such a high wind and such a heavy sea running, that the 
race was postponed until evening. A few minutes 
after this was decided, Captain Stuart was striding 
across the Yard, past the long row of officers’ quarters, 
and the little academy chapel, to the commandant’s 
house. Alice Bryce was on the veranda alone, as 
Stuart noticed thankfully. 

She came forward to meet him. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Stuart, 
how do you do? Isn’t it too bad the race is post- 
poned ?’’ she said, giving him her hand. 

‘*No, I don’t think it is,’’ replied Stuart, clasping 
her hand in his great brown one. ‘‘I had not ex- 
pected to see you until this evening—until it was all 
over.”’ 

She drew away, and seated herself in a low wicker 
chair. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come down from Philadel- 
phia last night ?’’ she asked, ‘‘ if you really wanted to 
see me. You are not bound by iron rules as the poor 
cadets are.’’ 

Stuart flushed. ‘* You know I should have come if 
I could,’’ he said ; ‘‘and as for the ‘ poor cadets’ ” iron 
rules—-I just wish you knew our trainer! Besides,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘ what reason had I to think you would 
want to see me”? You did not suggest my coming 
down. Alice,’’ he bent toward her and laid one 
bronzed hand on the broad arm of her chair, ‘‘ did 
you want me to come ?’’ 

Her breath came quickly, but she did not answer. 

‘**Alice,’’ he said again, his hopes rising high, 
*“would you have liked me to come? Tell me,’’ he 
begged, ‘‘tell me--it would make me win the race 
sure,’’ with a short laugh. 

She pulled herself together with an effort. ‘‘ Oh,’’ 
she said, tremulously, ‘‘ but how do you know I want 
you to win the race ?”’ 

““That is just what I do not know,’’ returned 
Stuart. ‘‘ But,’’ with determination, ‘‘ that is what 
I mean to find out.’’ 

She gave a little gasp. ‘‘Oh, but not now,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ there isn’t time now! See, there is Mr. Ken- 
dall coming up Love’s Lane—he is coming here, I 
know. Oh, Scott, please let me go !’’ 

Scott Stuart placed his great bulk between Alice 
and the opening of the vine-covered veranda. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I must know now. There is plenty of time 

Mr. Kendall has been stopped by the officer of the 
day. You have played with me long enough, Alice. 
First I think you care, and then I think you don’t, 
until my life is a torment. Now—if you tell me you 
want me to win this race, I shall know that you do 


‘*He’s worked 
doubt- 






care; that,’’ his 
voice sank tender- 
ly, ‘‘ that you will 
promise to marry 
me, dear.’’ 

Alice sat quite 
still in her low 
chair; only her long, 
black lashes trembled. 

** Quick, dear,’’ said 
Stuart, bending toward 
her. 

Brisk, soldierly steps 
sounded on the walk. Alice sprang up suddenly, her 
cheeks flaming. ‘‘I will marry you if you win the 
race,’’ she said swiftly to Stuart. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Kendall, 
have you come to tell me how the chances are? How 
good of you !’’— to the tall cadet captain in the dark- 
blue uniform, who came springing up the steps. 

It was nearly seven o’clock that evening when the 
two crews took the water. The wind had gone down 
and the waters of the Severn ran smoothly out with 
the ebb tide. Yale’s crew pulled slowly up to the 
starting point, and took its place next the cadets’ 
eight, which was already in position. A few steam- 
launches darted about, but most of the spectators were 
gathered as near as possible to the finish line at Green 
Berry Point, so that only the far-away cheers of the 
cadets shouting for their crew drifted at intervals 
through the hush of the beautiful May evening up to 
the buoy off Cemetery Bluff, where the two eights 
with poised oars waited for the word. 

Captain Stuart’s face was set and pale. He had 
given his crew a farewell “* preach’’ at the boat-house 
that had made them vow to “‘do or die.’’ Cadet Cap- 
tain Kendall, at No. 8 in the ‘‘ Middies’’ boat, gives 
a quick glance at the rival captain’s broad shoulders, 
and acknowledges that his crew has its work cut out 
for it. 

It seems as if the intervals between the quick, 
short sentences of the starter never would end. 

**Go !’’ he shouts at last. 

Yale catches the water quickly, with a clean finish 
of oarsmanship that sends her shell leaping forward. 
A trifle slower, but with Navy precision and an un- 
expected force, the cadets are off. 

Regularly and rhythmically the two crews swing to 
their work. To the men in the shells there seems to 
be nothing in the world but that steady, ceaseless, 
strenuous sweep of the oars. The Navy has made up 
her loss at the start, and bow to bow the two boats 
race down the river. Neck and neck they go to the 
mile buoy, which Yale passes a length ahead of the 
Navy. Stuart’s great sweep strengthens as he 
catches sight, first of No. 7, and then No. 6, in the 
Navy boat. 

They have reached the last quarter-mile buoy. 
Dimly they hear the cheering from the crowd. Cap- 
tain Stuart braces himself for a spurt and sends the 
stroke up to forty. The seven sturdy oars behind him 
respond strongly to the fresh demand upon them, and 
Stuart sees another inch of the cadets’ shell. And 
then—it seems to hang there. No, Yale is slipping 
back ! Stuart puts all the strength of his being into 
his oar, and great drops of cold sweat break out and 
run trickling down through the perspiration of his 
body. 

““Give her ten, boys! give her ten!’’ yells the little 
coxswain, frantically trying to put some snap into the 
lagging boat. ‘‘Hit her up for Yale !’’ he shouts, 
half rising from his seat. And then a change comes 
over his face, and he sinks back into his place, grasp- 
ing the ropes as though to pull the shell along. Stuart 
dully sees it all, and in a flash he knows what it means 

Rollins has broken! 

Yes, No. 2 in the Yale boat can be plainly seen to 
be swaying. He still moves his oar in time, but one 
look at his ghastly face shows that he cannot pull a 
pound. Captain Stuart pulls like ten men. Law- 
rence, at No. 7, sees through waves of blood the 
broad back rising and falling in front of him, while he 
pulls his last ounce on his straining oar. 

‘*For old Yale, fellows! For old Yale! Pull!’ 
yells the little coxswain in despair, and falls back in 
his place whimpering as the Navy shell pushes its 
nose over the line a fraction of a foot ahead of Yale. 

The people on the shore and in boats shout and 
wave. The cadets, massed in a cheering bunch, go 
mad with joy. Outon the river the two crews rest 
on their oars, a little distance apart. Kendall, erect 
and smiling, the water dripping from his dark curls, 
leads in three cheers for Yale. Stuart and his crew 
return them, and the race with its formalities is over. 

‘*Everything is over,” thought Stuart to himself 
grimly, later that evening, as he watched Alice Bryce 
dancing with Cadet Captain Kendall. 

It was a pretty sight to any but jealous eyes ; the 
slender girl and -the tall first-classman, straight and 
handsome in his dress uniform, with its short, natty 
jacket with the double rows of bright brass buttons. 
The flag-draped ball-room of the old boat-house made 
a brilliant background to the gay scene. Stuart 
looked at the merry couples absently ; there was Law- 
rence with his Washington girl, his round face red and 
happy ; there, scattered among the crowd-— conspic- 
uous in their black coats among the uniformed officers 


Continued on page 259. 
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ERANS—SOLDIERS’ HOME IN LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY, CAL. 
H, Trego, California 









THRESHING WHEAT IN JAPAN—HEADS 
FIRST WHIPPED OVER A BAMBOO 
FRAME AND THEN FLAILED. 
H.E. Knapp, Wisconsin. ’ 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) 
MR. BROWNING. 
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TALLEST SMOKESTACK IN NEW ENGLAND, 311 FEET 
HIGH, ERECTED AT PROVIDENCE (R. 1.) 
POWER- HOUSE. 





Daniel P. Cahoon, 
Rhode Island 





SUMMER VISITORS BATHING ON ASBURY PARK'S FAMOUS BEACH.—k. 
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RUSTIC MAIDEN FEEDING HER FEATHERED PET. 
Mrs. E. BE. Trumbull, New York, 
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(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPRIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 263.) 















VENERABLE BRICK CHURCH BUILT IN 1816 AT LAN- 
CASTER, MASS , WHICH TOWN RECENTLY CELEBRATED 


ITS TWO-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


J.S. Henry, 
Massachusetts 
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| T IS 
truly a 
dark and 
depress- 
Ing pic- 
tureof ex- 
isting so- 
cial and 
industrial 
conditions 
in the 
English 
metropolis 
which Mr. 
Charles Booth gives in his recent volume on “ Life 
and Labor in London’’ (Macmillan Company). Were 
it not for the great care and thoroughness with 
which Mr. Booth has prosecuted his researches, his 
painstaking accuracy in the collection and citation of 
facts and figures in support of his conclusions, we 
might be inclined to set him down as a vain alarm- 
ist. Such, however, he most certainly is not. The 
chief characteristics of Mr. Booth’s conclusions are 
level-headedness, moderation, and courage. In deal- 
ing with the drink question and with the social 
evil, for instance, he seeks to palliate rather than to 
remove evils which he knows to be, at the present 
time, incurable, trusting to moral force——the only pos- 
sible antiseptic for their diminution and ultimate 
cure. We regret to note that in Mr. Booth’s opinion 
gambling is on the increase in London. ‘* All must 
bet,’’ he says, ‘“women as well as men. Bookies 
stand about and meet men as they come to and from 
their work. The police take no notice. See the sud- 
den life in a street after a great race has been run and 
the newspaper is out : note the eagerness with which 
the papers are read. Boys on bicycles with reams of 
pink paper in a cloth bag on their backs, scorching 
through the streets, tossing bundles to little boys wait- 
ing for them at street corners. Off rush the little 
boys, shouting at the tops of their voices ; doors and 
factory-gates open, men and boys tumble out in their 
eagerness to read the latest “speshul’ and mark the 
winner.’’ Much the same might be written, we are 
sorry to say, about race-track gambling in America. 
But the greatest of all evils, according to Mr. Booth, 
is the decay of home life in London. The father has 
abdicated his functions, the mother is neglectful and 
‘apricious ; the discomfort of the home drives the chil- 
dren upon the streets ; early wage-earning and indis- 
criminate charity lessen the dependence of children 
upon their parents. It is a bad outlook for future 
generations, but the degradation of the conditions of 
life in London seems to render it hopeless to look for 
aremedy. We need to have a care lest we do not fall 
into an equally deplorable condition in our large Amer- 
ican cities. 
4 
«« THE HANDBOOK of Birds of the Western United 
States,’’ by Florence Merriam Bailey, which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published, is intended to 
do for the western part of the United States what 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s handbook has done for the 
East. It is written on similar lines, and gives de- 
scriptions and biographical sketches of all our west- 
ern birds in a thoroughly scientific yet not unduly 
technical form, including all the United States species 
not treated by Chapman, besides those which are com- 
mon to both sections of the country. The author is 
well known to ornithologists and amateurs, especially 
under her maiden name of Florence A. Merriam. She 
has been assisted in the preparation of the book by 
her husband, Mr. Vernon Bailey, of the United States 
Biological Survey, whose experience of about twenty 
years in the field as an ornithologist and mammalogist 
has taken him into all parts of the West. Mrs. Bailey 
herself has worked in California nearly three years, 
and has also spent some time in Utah, Arizona, Texas, 
and New Mexico. Her home is in Washington, D. C., 
where she has had constant access to the government 
collections, and where she and Mr. Bailey are in touch 
with the leading ornithologists of the country. The 
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aan whirring wheel and the rasping saw 
And the hissing plane are still; 
There’s silence down in the darksome mine, 
And silence up in the mill. 
The hammer and axe are cast aside, 
The shovel and pick repose ; 
And the sawdust settles in drifts of gold 
When the whi stle blows. 
+ ad w 
aoa the shade of a spreading tree 


They sit with their dinner-pails, 


A group of ear t 1 brawny men 
With muscles as hard as nail 
Their lot is labor from early dawn 
To the daylight’s weary ck 
With an hour of ease when the clock strikes 
twelve, 


And the whistle blow 
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book has over six “hundred illustrations, including 
thirty-two full-page plates from drawings made ex- 
pressly for it by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, who stands in 
the front rank of contemporary bird artists. It is 
well equipped with illustrated keys, and the matter 
under each species is presented in an orderly fashion. 
In the case of land birds--the most important from 
the economic point of view——a brief statement of the 
food of each species is given. For the introduction 
Mr. Bailey contributes directions for the skinning of 
birds and the preparation of eggs; Dr. T. S. Palmer 
furnishes a paper on bird protection, and lists of the 
birds found at various representative localities in the 
West are supplied by competent ornithologists. 
s 
OF RUSKIN’S life and work a most admirable 
sketch is given by Mr. Frederic Harrison in a 
new volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters ’’ series. It was not perhaps so difficult for Mr. 
Harrison to write without bias of Ruskin as of Crom- 
well, but the highest praise is none the less due him 
for the insight and discrimination, conjoined with sym- 
pathy for all that was best in Ruskin’s work, which 
the book exhibits. Mr. Harrison made no attempt at 
an exclusive critical examination of Ruskin’s literary 
output. In fact, much of Ruskin’s work, including 
the last three volumes of ‘‘ Modern Painters,’’ is 
barely mentioned at all. The opinion is expressed 
and most of Ruskin’s ardent admirers would probably 
now indorse it--that the art critic in him was second- 
ary and subordinate to the prose poet of nature. Rus- 
kin, says Mr. Frederic Harrison, was in all the multi- 
tudinous subjects he touched upon “‘ rather a stimulus 
than an authority —-an influence rather than a master.”’ 
He inspired rather than convinced; he was an evan- 
gelist more than a philosopher or scientist. Mr. Har- 
rison expresses a fine appreciation of the ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigera,’’ which for charm and literary grace is 
surely unsurpassed in Ruskin’s writings, in spite of its 
rambling incoherence of subject which, indeed, is not 
among the least of its attractions. 
7 
N HIS little volume, ‘‘ A Selection from the Best 
English Essays ’’ (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago), 
Mr. Sherwin Cody gives us the cream of this kind of 
literature, accompanying each selection with historical 
data, and some illuminative and helpful comments of 
his own. Where, after all, can such satisfying read- 
ing, such sound, wholesome, and instructive diet for 
the intellectual being be found as in these great essay- 
ists from Bacon down to Matthew Arnold’? If one 
seeks inspiration and uplift he can find it in these 
selections from Emerson and Ruskin; if he has a 
craving for wisdom seasoned with wit, where is any- 
thing finer than these extracts from Addison and 
Lamb ; and for satire that bites and scarifies, he may 
surely be satisfied with these pages from Swift and 
Carlyle. Is he a student seeking for models of style, 
for the finest examples of modern prose, he will come 
upon it without fail in these essays from De Quincey, 
Ruskin, and Arnold. 
— 
H ITHERTO Dr. James M. Ludlow has won his liter- 
ary reputation chiefly in the realm of the histor- 
ical novel. Henceforth he will also be known, from his 
‘“ Incentives of Life,’’ as a brilliant and erudite essay- 
ist. His theme is the vital importance of the will in 
the formation of character, and the ‘“‘ incentives’’ 
which lie back of it as motives to action. These “‘ in- 
centives’’ Dr. Ludlow discusses with acumen, senten- 
tious force, and ever-fresh suggestiveness. The dis- 
cussion is not, however, a mere collection of essays, or 
homilies, but a coherent and cumulative work. It 
glows with spontaneous metaphor and apt illustration 
~to the extent that the book is a rich repertory of 
usable illustrations drawn from life, literature, science, 
and art. These are so live and numerous that they 
give it a value apart from its primary purpose as a 
practical treatment of a philosophical, yet vital, theme. 
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“THE LATEST, though probably not the last, contri- 
bution to the controversy revived by the publica- 
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tion of 
Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s let- 
ters has 
been 
made ina 
volume 
entitled 
‘“*T he 
Neme-- 
sis of 
Froude ’’ 
(John 
Lane, 
New York). When it is remembered that last month 
saw the publication of Froude’s posthumous pamphlet, 
““My Relations With Carlyle,’’ the subject-matter 
is scarcely open to speculation. Sir James Crich- 
ton Browne and Mr. Alexander Carlyle look to this 
latest volume to clear Thomas Carlyle’s memory of 
the imputations retailed by Geraldine Jewsbury and 
eagerly clutched at by his biographer. Whether Miss 
Jewsbury looked “‘a flimsy tatter of a creature’’ as 
Mrs. Carlyle called her, readers of ‘‘The Nemesis of 
Froude ’’ will have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves from the portrait which appears as fron- 
tispiece. 
—_ 
ME: GEORGE MOORE is on familiar ground in 
‘The Untilled Field ’’ (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany). The distressful country has found many 
chroniclers, and none perhaps more truthful and im- 
partial than Mr. Moore. He draws no harrowing 
pictures of scenes of misery ; he delights us with no 
touches of whimsical originality. His pages are steeped 
in quiet melancholy. Hopelessness is the keynote of 
these fragmentary stories. ‘*‘The tune he played, 
melancholy enough in itself, sounded in the mist like 
the death-wail of a race. Never did music affect me 
more profoundly—a little eight-bar tune.’’ Carmady 
whistled the melody, and Rodney said: ‘‘ Melancholy 
as bog-water, and, like the Gael, melancholy and _ in- 
effective.’’ This sort of passage not inaptly sums up 
the impression conveyed by these restrained and mas- 
terly pages. 
a 
«+s | HE LOG OF A COWBOY,”’’ by Andy Adams, is 
the first technically Western book written by a 
Western man. On the life of the true cowboy Adams 
is right unconsciously, and always right. He did not 
‘‘eram up’’ to write this book ; he did not get his 
knowledge through a note-book or a series of sketches, 
but through his ownskin. He absorbedit, and did not 
study for it. The East has written about the West, 
and has thus far established the standards for the 
West. But Westerners have been quick to detect that 
these Eastern writers are always wrong in some detail, 
just as any man who goes into .. limited field with the 
express purpose of studying it will invariably be wrong 
in some essential point. With Andy Adams it is an 
entirely different story, and his book is meeting with 
deserved success. 
RS. C. V. JAMISON will publish a new book, en- 
titled ‘* Thistledown,’’ through the Century Com- 
pany, in the fall. Mrs. Jamison comes of mingled 
English, Scotch, and Dutch ancestry, and was born in 
Canada. She was educated in private schools, study- 
ing in Paris and Rome. Much of her literary work 
was done in her New Orleans home, and on a sugar 
plantation near. Most of her summers have been 
spent at Nahant, where she has been this season. Mrs. 
Jamison is the wife of Samuel Jamison, Jr., M.A., of 
Edinburgh University. 
a 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS have in preparation a new 
* two-volume edition of Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations.’’ It is edited by that well-known English 
political economist, Professor E. Cannan. The vol- 
umes will be octavo in size, and will have a large num- 
ber of marginal cross references as well as copious 
foot-notes of a critical, historical, and expository nature. 
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_ breeze is fanning their heated brows, 
And to some a dream it brings 
Of a cottage small, and a garden gay 
Where the robin builds and sings ; 
A window curtained in spotless white 
And framed in a crimson rose, 
_ And a smiling face at the open door 
When the whistle blows. 
ad ad 
HEY feel no envy of him who dines 
From damask and silver rare, 
On delicate fruits and costly wines, 
With lackeys behind his chair; 
Yor the bread they eat is twice as sweet, 
And the rich man seldom knows 
The keen delight of the sons of toil 
When the whistle blows. 
MINNA IRVING, 
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GET RICH GROWING GINSENG 


Read this Editorial from The Saturday Evening Post, the con- 


servative Philadelphia publication, issue of August 


HERE are a few people 
in the United States now 
making fortunes for them- 
selves by growing Ginseng. 
There will be a great many 
people of enough shrewdness 
and enterprise to acquire rich- 
es from Ginseng gardens in 


Whether 


vou will be one of them or 


the next few years. 


not depends upon you alone. 
It is the most profitable busi- 
ness known. 

Ginseng root brings from 
$6 to $10 per pound in the 
American market. Seeds and 
young plants bring splendid 
profits from American grow- 
A Missouri sold 
$25,000 worth from one-half 
the 
of marketable 


ers. man 


acre one year, being 
accumulation 
roots, seeds and young plants 
for several years. | 

If you sell your harvest of 
seeds and young plants each 
year instead of replanting and 
enlarging your own patch, a 
$10 or $25 garden will pay 
you a handsome profit annu- 
ally, beginning with the first 
year. Requires little more 
care than a turnip patch. 

We sell stratified seeds and 
cultivated plants. Our copy- 
righted directions, fully covering 
every point of cultivation, sent 
free with each order. We guar- 
antee safe delivery and prepay 
express. 

If you will send two two-cent 
stamps to help pay postage, 
we will mail you immediately 
our 55-page book telling all 
about the enormous, easily-earned 
profit in this wonderful plant, 
Ginseng, which has been mar- 
keted from its wild state for 175 
years ; cultivation in the United 
States. just beginning ; also copy 
of the current issue of our maga- 
zine, “The Ginseng Garden.” 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 


22, 1903, telling of the enormous 


profits of Ginseng 


GINSENG FARMING 


Little Gardens That Pay Big Dividends 


NDER $s scientific cultivation some 
unique discoveries have been made in 
regard to ginseng. In the wild state, 

as is well known, ginseng roots, struggling in 
hard soil or against rocks and other impedi- 
ments, assume curious shapes, many of them 
closely resembling the human form. 
the Chinese word jenshen, means man-wort, 
and it has been supposed by many people, 
even including some of the ginseng gatherers 
and dealers in America, that the Chinese de- 
mand for the root was based on the fancy that 
the development of the reots in the similitude 
of man was nature's indication that they are 
intended to minister to ailing humanity. 

Recent discovery that the plant under cul- 
tivation frequently produces straight roots, 
bearing no likeness to the human body, and 
that these samples of ginseng, being richer in 
quality than the native kind, are bringing 
higher prices in China, have awakened a new 
inquiry into the secret of the Chinese people’s 
eagerness to possess the plant. 

‘** It is quite probable,’’ said a scientist in 
Washington, ‘‘ that-we shall discover in gin- 
seng some remarkable element which has 
hitherto been unknown to occidental science. 
It does not seem reasonable that the Chinese 
and Japanese, who are shrewd men, and in 
many ways deeply learned in the mysteries 
of nature, would for unnumbered centuries 
continue to use as one of their most highly 
prized therapeutic and prophylactic agents a 
plant totally without medicinal virtue. From 
the humblest citizen up through all the grades 
of society, including men of the profoundest 
eastern scholarship, high officials and em- 
perors, the inhabitants of China for ages have 
had unlimited faith in the power of ginseng 
to prevent and cure many of the ills of the 
body.’’ 

Thus far, scientific inquiry into the secret 
of ginseng has been a baffling study in chem- 
istry. European chemists a few years ago 
attempted to discover what it was in the plant 
that had made it for ages so highly prized by 
Asiatic nations. These scientists reported 
that their reactions failed to show that gin- 
seng had the slightest medicinal value. 
More recently official chemists in America 
examined ginseng roots and found that they 
contain about 5 per cent. of nitrogen, .80 per 
cent. of lime, .50 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
-70 per cent. of potash, the remainder being 
nothing but water. These chemists, there- 
fore, confessed their inability to understand 
why the Chinese should place such value 
upon it, eagerly buying it at ten dollars the 
pound, and giving for some of its distillations 
far more than their weight in gold. 

As a result of these scientific decisions 
against ginseng as a medicine, new support 
was given the theory that the popularity of 
the roots in China was due to the superstition 
that their resemblance to the human form was 
the secret of their supposed power to cure. 
Moreover, in the legends and folklore of the 
Celestial Empire strange reference in regard 
to ginseng was found. It was learned that 
many credulous Chinese cited the case of a 
man living at Shangtang during the reign of 
Wen Ti, Emperor of the Siu dynasty, who 
used to hear a voice at night calling to him 
from the field. For years, according to the 
legend, these mysterious sakutations were 
repeated, but no explanation of their origin 
could be found until one day there was dug 
up, six hundred feet from the man’s home, a 
huge ginseng plant that closely resembled a 
human being. After that the voice ceased, 
and all who drank of a tea brewed from the 
roots of that ginseng plant lived without pain 
to a patriarchal age. In further explanation 
of the ready Chinese market for ginseng, 
proof might be had, it was said, that in the 
contemporaneous thought of China is the con- 
viction that nothing save starvation can over- 
come a man stimulated with ginseng essence. 
It was even claimed that the more these roots 
assumed human-like forms, the better price 
they commanded. 

But all ingenious explanations of the value 
of ginseng in China are now in need of revi- 
sion, for, as stated, the discovery has been 
made this year that cultivated roots, many of 


In fact . 


them bearing no resemblance to human forms, 
are selling at a higher rate in China than has 
ever before been obtained for the wild roots. 
In the presence of this curious fact, American 
scientists have brought to light the circum- 
stance that among the chemists who examined 
ginseng there was one who discovered in the 
root an entirely new substance, the nature 
and value of which he was unable to deter- 
mine. The name panagui/on was proposed 
for this element. 

At present, in medical dictionaries in the 
United States, ginseng is defined as “‘ little 
more than a demulcent.’’ Now that recent 
experiments show that the Chinese are buying 
the roots irrespective uf their shapes, more 
serious inquiry is to be made into possible 
medicinal qualities which have escaped pre- 
vious analyses. 

So alluring have been the promises of profit 
in ginseng farming that the subject has been 
taken up by official agriculturists in various 
parts of the United States. Many of the dis- 
coveries made will be very valuable to 
farmers who contemplate embarking in the 
ginseng industry. 

As a result of the tests it is officially an- 
nounced that, if all preparatory conditions be 
faithfully complied with, the gross returns 
from_an_acre of ginseng yr years of 
growth may exceed $24,000. Deducting 
$9000 — which includes the original payment 
made for the plants, the amount expended on 
materials for constructing artificial shade and 
the cost of labor in planting, cultivating and 
harvesting —the net profit in five years from 
one acre is placed at over $15,000, or $3000 
per annum. On this basis a farm of the regu- 
lation size, 160 acres, would, if planted to 
ginseng, yield a net annual income of $48o,- 
ooo, provided the market price of the roots 
should remain as at present. I[t is pointed 
out that though extensive cultivation would 
reduce the value of ginseng, the demand for 
it in China is constantly increasing. Nearly 
$30,000,000 worth of the plant has been ex- 
ported. thus far from the United States and 
the native supply is being rapidly exhausted. 
Moreover, the plant in China has been virtu- 








ally exterminated, and the few districts in. 


which it is still found have been set apart as 
the Emperor’s private reserves. 

The inducements, therefore, to embark in 
ginseng cultivation, the best roots of which 
now readily bring from six to eight dollars the 
pound in America, are very great. Emphasis 
should be laid on the importance of first gain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the plant’s needs, 
for some of its habits of growth are anoma- 
lous. 

In the first place, the strange and important 
fact has been demonstrated that ginseng seed, 
although fully, normally matured, will not 
germinate until eighteen months have elapsed 
from the time of harvest, and that it will not 
germinate at all, even after eighteen months, 
if it is allowed at any time to become dry. 
During all this period it must be preserved 
by stratification with woods soil, moist and 
finely sifted. Moreover, the soil selected for 
planting must be perfectly adapted to the 
plant, a proper amount of shade must be pro- 
vided, and other essential preliminaries 
looked into with painstaking care. It has 
been discovered through official channels that 
some individual: experimenters throughout 
the country have failed to realize the pro- 
digious sums possible in ginseng cultivation 
simply because they were not equipped with 
proper knowledge of the plant’s peculiarities. 
Scientific tests at experimental stations in 
several States have been so satisfactory that 
the officials have no hesitancy in saying that, 
under proper care, the returns from ginseng 
farming may equal if not exceed the most 
that has been said for it. 

Experiments showed that in cultivated 
plants there was a loss of only 14 per cent., 
while the loss in the ginseng routs trans- 
planted was 48 per cent. 

The roots were planted eight inches apart 
each way. With a gardener’s dibble, holes 
were made in the ground to enable the tuber- 
ous roots to expand. This was an important 
factor in multiplying the yield of the crop. 
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S The Saturday Evening 
Post states, the roots of 
an acre of five-year-old Gin- 


In 


same 


seng are worth $24,000. 
addition to this, the 
plants will have yielded 500 
pounds of seed. At $50 per 
pound, one-half the present 
market price, the seed would 
bring an additional $24,000. 

A $10 to $25 garden will 
pay you a dividend the first 
year; in five years’ time its 
annual yield will have aggre- 
gated thousands of dollars. 

You can start a Ginseng 
garden for from $5 up. Our 
assortments include plants two 
and three years old that are 
already seed bearers. 


Remember that Ginseng must 
be planted in the fall. Now is 
the time to buy seeds and young 
plants. 


We have cultivated Ginseng 
ourselves for years and give full 
instructions with all orders. 

It is a very certain crop. 
It is an absolute staple, like 
cotton, wheat and iron, and, 
like them, is regularly quoted 
in the world’s markets. It has 
unlimited market already es- 
tablished; the price is advanc- 
ing steadily, and the supply is 
rapidly failing—it will take 
years to even check the annual 
deficit. It is not perishable 
and may be held in store for 
an indefinite time. The land 
needed for its cultivation is so 
very little that even a restricted 
city lot will hold a bed yield- 
ing hundreds of dollars an- 
nually. 


All plants and seeds purchased of us 
will be delivered to any address free of 
charge. Every order is personally inspected 
by our botanist. Our copyrighted direc- 
tions, fully covering every point, are sent 
free with each order. 

Autumn is the time to set out plants 
and sow the seed, and as our stock for 
sale is limited and the demand strong 77 7s 
advisable to place orders at once. We 
reserve the right to decline all orders after 
the stock for sale has been engaged. 


Remember our offer to mail you im- 
mediately our 55-page book telling all 
about the enormous, easily-earned profit 
in this wonderful plant, Ginseng; also 
copy of the current issue of our magazine, 
“THE GINSENG GARDEN,” for two %- 
cent stamps to help pay postage. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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EFFECT OF SUMMER 
AUTOMOBILING. — Al- 
though many automobil- 
ists are still lingering at 
the summer resorts to en- 
joy the pleasant weather 
of early fall, and the lo- 
cal automobile storage stations are almost as empty of 
private vehicles as was the case a month ago, the 
fall season has opened briskly 


In the World of Sports 


By H. P. Burchell 





They have then found to their sorrow that the govern- 
ing body of amateur athletics is no mean power. To 
Mr. Sullivan has always been given the task to deal 
with these recalcitrants, and he has been severe where 
no penitence was manifest, but charitable where cir- 
cumstances warranted it. The prizes for the contests 
at St. Louis will be of sufficient value to attract all 
classes of athletes, and the added glory of winning a 
world’s championship will no doubt make for harmony, 


September 10, 1903 







DISORDER AT 3ALL 
GAMES.—At the outset of 
the present playing sea- 
son the presidents of the 
two big baseball leagues 
and the president of the 
National Association of 
Minor Leagues instructed their respective corps of 
umpires as to the enforcement of the stringent rules 
adopted for the purpose of 








posing of machines in stock or 
taking orders for delivery from 
factories at a rate _ which 
makes it seem probable that 
the entire output of the pop- 
ular makes will be disposed of 
before winter comes. The ex- 
planation of the sudden demand 
in each ease is the same, that 
the popularity of the motor ve- 
hicles was so great at the vari- 
ous summer resorts as to make 
them almost a necessity, and 
consequently most persons able 
to purchase an automobile came 
home resolved to obtain one. 
The principal demand this fall 


is for the light-weight run- iL 


and the local dealers are dis- f 













maintaining order and discipline 

. on the baseball field. The um- 
pires were assured by the exec- 
utives that they would receive 
all necessary support in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and they 
began the season by ordering 
recalcitrant players out of 
games and off the fields every 
time any of the players 
**kicked’’ against the official 
rulings. This severity had the 
desired effect for a few months, 
during which time at least four 
team captains were ordered off 
the field and subsequently sus- 
pended, in addition to a score or 
| more players. When the men 








saw that the umpires were in 
earnest, and that the reports of 





about, or medium-weight tour- 





ing car, and in the latter case a 
detachable tonneau is preferred, 
though the surrey is steadily 
gaining in favor. The demand 
for one popular make of light gasoline runabout 
has been so great that it has been currently re- 
ported that an increase in its price will be made. 
On the other hand, the price of a well-known make 
of steam carriage has been reduced considerably. 
In general, the prices of the medium-weight gasoline 
vehicles, which are most in demand, are very firm, 
while the heavier gasoline cars are becoming slightly 
cheaper, and the steam carriages are being consider- 
ably reduced in price. The demand, however, is so 
great that there is little prospect of any general re- 
duction in prices before spring, and not even then, un- 
less the production shall greatly outstrip the demand 
during the coming winter. At present this does not 
seem likely. 
ae 

THE CHARM OF AUTOMOBILE TOURING.—Despite 
the rainy and disagreeable weather which has pre- 
vailed over a large section of the country during the 
greater part of the past season, there has been a 
remarkable amount of touring accomplished, much of 
it under very adverse circumstances, from which the 
sport should derive great benefit. The charm of auto- 
mobiling lies less in the sport itself than in the un- 
usual contact with people and things, and, conversely, 
the touring automobilist journeying leisurely over 
country highways and byways, stopping wherever in- 
clination may decide (or circumstances compel), brings 
the charm of the new pastime and the advantages of 
the new vehicle most strikingly to the attention of the 
people with whom he comes into contact, and so does 
missionary work of a very substantial nature. More- 
over, the touring automobilist is usually a law-abiding 
individual, who keeps within reasonable limits of speed, 
and so does much to counteract the evil effect of the 
automobile scorcher. 

a 

NEW POWER OF THE A. A. U.—Athletic organi- 
zations which have defied the Amateur Athletic 
Union will find themselves in a peculiar position if 
the union cares to 


GRAND TRUNK WAR-CANOE CREW, OF MONTREAL, WHICH WON THE MILE CHAMPIONSHIP RACE AT THE MEET OF THE 
AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION AT SUGAR ISLAND, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, NEAR GANANOQUE, QUE.— Shepherd. the objections became less 


where there is now friction, between the A. A. U. 
and certain individuals and organizations. 
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DAVID SAUL, SEVENTEEN YEARS OLD, WHO MADE A NEW RECORD 
IN THE RECENT A. A. U. SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIP RACE AT 
LAFAYETTE, PENN., AND CAPTURED ALL THE HONORS. 
Peirce & Jones. 


these officials were accepted 
and ratified by the executives, 


frequent and fell to nearly a 
minimum. ‘‘ Rowdyism’”’ on the ball-field was con- 
sidered to be pretty nearly ended, while there were 
no war-clouds in sight. But all this seeming quietude 
was disrupted as soon as rumors arose of resump- 
tion of war between the leagues. The players then 
began to dispute the decisions of the umpires with 
impunity. They fought with opposing players on 
and off the field. Managers and captains of teams 
became embroiled in fist fights before thousands 
of spectators, and to cap the climax a hitherto un- 
heard-of row occurred on the diamond when an umpire 
so far forgot himself as to strike an offending player, 
only to be marched off the field in custody of a police- 
man, and haled to court the following morning. 

a 

NEW SYSTEM OF POLO HANDICAPPING.—It was evi- 
dently a desire to instill prompt and up-to-date meth- 
ods in polo that caused the executive committee of 
the polo association to issue the midsummer polo hand- 
icap list. It has been evident that more care is nec- 
essary in gauging the proper playing abilities of the 
large number of men now active in the game, particu- 
larly as so many of them are comparatively new to the 
sport, and a few months of energetic play often show 
radical changes in their form. Instead of issuing, 
therefore, only two handicap lists—one at the begin- 
ning of the year and the other at the close—one will 
be issued hereafter in the middle of the season. The 
duties of the executive committee are far more oner- 
ous than was the case two or three years ago, and 
serious admirers of the game have watched with satis- 
faction the tendency to recognize that business meth- 
ods are absolutely necessary now for the good of polo 
in America. There has been more or less talk of the 
tendency of players to enter from different clubs for 
various tournaments, and the election of men to new 

clubs merely to strengthen certain teams. 

7 

WHERE THE STARTING-GATE HAS FAILED.— When, 
some few vears ago, the starting - gate was adopt- 
ed on the principal 





race tracks, the ad- 





rake up old scores dur- 
ing the athletic con- 
tests which have been 
made such an impor- 
tant feature for the 
St. Louis exposition 
next year. The Ama- 
teur Athletic Union 
has been vested with 
full authority in ar- 
ranging for the sports, 
and its. secretary, 
James E. Sullivan, has 
been appointed direct- 
or-general of the ex- 
position games. Mr. 
Sullivan has always 
been liberal in his 
views on amateurism 
in athletics, and prob- 
ably for this reason 
certain athletes have 
taken advantage of a 


little leeway which has = 











vocates of the scheme 
dwelt with good cause 
upon the insubordina- 
tion of the jockeys. 
To a certain extent 
they had gained the 
upper hand, and a big 
afternoon’s sport sel- 
dom passed off with 
unbroken smoothness. 
It is a matter for re- 
gret, therefore, that 
the remedial measures 
are not satisfactorily 
answering the purpose, 
though the abuses at 
the starts are not as 
frequent as they were 
formerly. There is 
still much room for im- 
provement, and if the 
») starting - gate admits 

of a better working, 














been allowed to go un- . 
rebuked, until brought 
up with a round turn. 


SWIMMERS STARTING IN THE 100-YARD CHAMPIONSHIP RACE IN THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER, 


Peirce & Jones. 


AT THE A. A. U. MEET AT LAFAYETTE, PENN. 


steps in that direc- 
tion cannot be taken 
too soon. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TWO NATIONS IN SESSION AT CARACAS, SETTLING CLAIMS OF AMERICANS FOR DAMAGES ARISING OUT OF REVOLUTIONS. 
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New Hotels Popular With Brides. 


HE GENERAL disposition on the part of the 
friends of newly wedded couples to send them 
away from the ceremony amid a shower of rice, rib- 
bons, old shoes, and similar confections, has led bridal 
parties to seek seclusion instead of the display that 
formerly marked the progress of the honeymoon. A 
Chicago girl, whose associates had promised to give 
her ‘‘a great send-off’’ at her wedding, early this 
year, determined to conceal the objective point of the 
bridal tour from the knowledge of all her friends. 
The bridegroom, whose friends were also on his track, 
was told that he need pay no attention to the matter, 
as the bride proposed to look after it herself. And 
this is how she did it. 

She proposed to hide herself in the crowded metrop- 
olis of New York. Knowing that friends had written 
to acquaintances in New York to scrutinize the ar- 
rivals at all the large hotels, so as to locate the bridal 
couple, the smart Chicago girl wrote in profound con- 
fidence toa friend in New York City, to ask if any 
large and fashionable new hotel had been constructed 
recently which had not been too publicly exploited. 
She received a reply, that the finest hotel in the city, 
costing a million dollars, had been opened on the first 
of January. Rooms were at once engaged at this 
establishment. The bridegroom, when told by his 
Jiancée that she would select a hotel in a quiet part of 
the city, said nothing, but pictured to himself an 
apartment-house in the suburbs or a hotel hidden on a 
side street. When the cab drove up to the magnificent 
Gregorian, within half a block of Fifth Avenue and 
half a block of Herald Square, he was thunderstruck, 
and said, ‘*‘Why didn’t I hear of this before ?’’ to 
which the bride sweetly responded, ‘‘ Because this 
hotel has been opened only three weeks to-day.’’ The 
story of this bridal trip has been told in Chicago, and 
the Gregorian has now the widest fame as a popular 
resort for bridal couples who want to keep out of sight. 

The Gregorian is the handsomest hotel in New York 
City, because it is the latest, and has the benefit of all 
the most modern improvements. It is in the heart of 
the city, but is fortunate in not being surrounded by 
towering structures that cut off light and air. It is 
the most comfortable summer hotel in the country. 
What particularly commends it, both in summer and 
winter, is its fireproof construction. It is made of 
steel and stone throughout, and builders say that a 
barrel of tar might be placed in any room in the hotel 
and set afire, and it would simply burn itself out with- 
out destroying a partition or doing more than to black- 
en the surrounding walls. 

Nothing more chaste and ornate can be found than 
the apartments in this house, and visitors to the city 
take in the Gregorian as one of the things that must 
be seen. The rotunda, with its hanging Venetian bal- 
conies, Corinthian pillars, Italian friezes, decorated 
ceilings and wealth of marble, is a joy to every one. 
lhe ladies’ parlor, exquisitely tinted in pink with buff 
and gold trimmings, and in the style of Louis XV., 
typifies the refinement that pervades the entire house. 
The Gregorian dining-hall, with its cozy corners, is a 
grand room, suggesting, it has been well said, ‘‘ the 
ancestral halls of the old barons.’’ The Palm Court, a 
favorite lunch-room for those who enjoy the choicest 
productions of the cuisine, should also be visited. 

Every apartment in the house is equipped with a 
telephone, electric lights, a fire-proof safe, and scien- 
tific sanitary adjuncts, including a fire-place, baths, and 


all the latest luxuries. Ladies especially will be inter- 
ested in the large amount of closet room which has been 
thoughtfully provided, and one of the most modern im- 
provements in a little way in this connection will also 
please them, namely, an automatic arrangement by 
which the opening of a closet door immediately lights 
an electric attachment, so that, whenever the door is 
opened, the closet is brilliant with light. The moment 
the door is shut the light is automatically extinguished. 

Having its own electric power, ice, and storage 
plants, and perfect sanitation, the Gregorian is re- 
garded with particular favor by those who seek a 
quiet and healthful stopping place in the heart of New 
York City. Among its numerous guests have been many 
notables, including ex-Governor Black and ex-Sena- 
tor Hill. The table is conceded to be without a su- 


























THE PALM COURT OF THE NEW GREGORIAN. 


perior, and the quality of the food as well as the prices 
commends it. It is not remarkable that the restaurant 
and café are becoming the most popular in the city. 
The proprietors of this splendid establishment are 
Messrs. Averill & Gregory, both of them trained 
hotel men. Every one feels it a pleasure to meet Mr. 
George Frederick Gregory, who is in immediate charge, 
and whose hearty welcome to the guests and careful 
consideration of their wants have given him the wide 
reputation he enjoys. The office staff includes some 
of the most popular hotel men in New York City, who 
are glad to receive visitors and show them the at- 
tractive features of New York’s latest and most 
beautiful home for travelers. 
2 J 


A Potent Decoration. 


THE CROSS of St. Andrew, which the Czar has pre- 
sented to General Prince Louis Napoleon, has a 
remarkable peculiarity attaching to it. All who are 
decorated with it have the right once to demand a 
pardon for a Russian subject condemned to death. 


Venezuela To Pay American Claims. 


REVOLUTIONS HAVE their consequences and re- 

sponsibilities, and it is not with impunity that 
Venezuela has reveled in her national sport. She has 
made herself responsible for loss and damage to prop- 
erty suffered by United States citizens during the last 
ten years. The scene which we reproduce on this page 
is the signing of the protocol between Venezuela and 
the United States, agreeing that all claims presented by 
the United States arising out of the revolutions should 
be submitted to a mixed tribunal for the purpose of ex- 
amining and settling them. The leading personality of 
this tribunal is Mr. Robert C. Morris, the agent for the 
United States, who with rare skill and exquisite tact has 
known how to present the claims of his nation without 
exciting the hatred of the Venezuelans. Mr. Morris is 
a resident of New York City, and was formerly presi- 
dent of the Republican committee of New York County. 


Yale vs. Annapolis. 


Continued from page 254. 


and cadets—were the rest of the Yale crew, managing 
to obtain a fair number of dances with the fascinating 
navy girls in spite of the irresistible cadets. 

‘“This isn’t much of a place for me,’’ thought 
Stuart as he looked at the merry faces. ‘‘ Guess I’ll 
cut it.’’ 

It was the eleventh dance; the twelfth was the 
first of the two which Alice had promised him. Stuart 
hesitated. ‘* No,’”’ he said, ‘‘I’ll have this one dance 
any way.’’ 

He went up to her as the music began. 
very pale, but she rose with a smile. 

‘““Do you mind if we do not dance ?’’ he asked. 
She looked at him in surprise. ‘“‘ Something happened 
to my foot-strap this afternoon,’’ he muttered reluc- 
tantly, “‘ my ankle re 

**Oh,’’ she cried, quickly, ‘* you have sprained it !’”’ 

**Tt is nothing,’’ he said; “‘ only I should not make 
a good partner.’’ 

Almost unconsciously they had moved through the 
crowded room to the long hall beyond. Through the 
great east window the light from the full moon fell 
upon the broad waters of the river. Alice Bryce 
leaned her elbows on the sill, her face turned slightly 
away. The hum of the ball-room and the plaintive 
strain of a Strauss waltz the band was playing came 
to them through the open doorways. They were quite 
alone. 

Stuart’s eyes rested sadly on the sweet face on 
which the moonlight fell. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, finally, 
“* Kendall won.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she replied, softly, “‘Mr. Kendall won.”’ 

‘And I,’’ he continued, sadly, ‘‘have lost —have 
lost everything.’’ 

Continued on page 262 


She was 





LITTLE BOOK OF TOASTS, 10 CENTS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
ONE OF THEM. 

Here’s to the girl that’s strictly in it, 

Who doesn’t lose her head even for a minute; 

Plays well the game and knows the limit, 

And still gets all the fun there’s in it 
This book contains 150 popular and up-to-date Toasts, and is just what you 
want when you are out at an evening supper, party, or with a crowd. 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of ten cents. Catalogue of Books sent free. 
PHOENIX PUB. CO., 821 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


Acrreo M. Lamar to 


BANKER 

Member Cons: ated Stock Exe 

MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


215 Weat 125th Street 
BRANCH | 89 East 424 Street 
OFFICES ) 12 Enst 284 Street 

Temple Bar Uidg., Brooklyn 


STOCHS GRAIN--COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER. 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 


W. E. WOODEND & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 
26 BROAD STREET 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton 


UPTOWN BRANCHES: 

28 W. 33D STREET, Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
HOTEL ENDICOTT, 21st St. and Columbus Ave. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE — 44 COURT ST. 
Daily Market Letter and Weekly Review 
issued. 


JACOB BERRY @ CO. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 

Consolidated Stock Exchange 
Members {n‘ Y. Produce Exchange 

ESTABLISHED 1865 

44-46 Broadway, KEW YORK 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Issue upon request a “GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET 
AND ITS MARKETS.” 


OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Stocks, 
Listed and Unlisted, Our Specialty. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits of legitimate mining, on 
and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full particu- 

lars, etc., sent free on application. 


hange 

















A POSTAL CARD 


to us will bring you full information regarding our suc 

cesstul plan tor the purchase of speculative and invest 

ment stocks whereby a profit is assured and loss of money 
absolutely feseneltiae. No expense to the investor. Send 
no money to stock companies until you have seen our free 
booklet. WELTNER & DUNN CORPORA] | 
TION, 32 Broadway, New York City. 


THE HIGHLAND MINE 
WILL BE A LARGE PRODUCER 

We can prove the above statement to you or to any 

one who will come to the Highland Mine and make a 

thorough examination of the work which has been done 


in the last few months. We have opened up as fine an 
ore shoot as any mining man could possibly wish for. 


IT IS EXTENSIVE, PERMANENT AND RICH 


This shoot has been proven to be over too feet’in length 
and averages in width from one to four feet, assaying 
from $20 to $300 per ton. From this body of ore a great 
many thousand Sales can be extracted if the manage- 
ment should so choose, but at the last meeting of the 
board of directors it was decided to continue the develop 
ment work on the property and to keep on driving the | 
present tunnel as fast as possible, in order that the other 
rich shoots which have been so thoroughly demonstrated 
to exist throughout the entire length of the Bannockburn 
claim, a distance of 1500 feet, may be opened up, thus 
adding other and larger reserves to those already opened | 
up in the present tunnel, 

From all the surface indications and the showing in 
the lower workings, in fact from every point where the 
vein has been opened up, we can conservatively say 


that the 
HIGHLAND IS A MINE 


We recommend the Highland to our most intimate 
friends and conservative investors. We stand ready at 
all times to prove the above assertion and we should 
indeed like to have those contemplating the investing of 
money in a gold mine of proven value to come to the 
Sumpter District and examine the Highland property at 
our expense, or you may send any mining engineer you 
wish and we oul wan his expenses and also his charges 
for making the examination. Is it p>ssible for an investor 
to ask for anything more fair ? 


IS IT NOT PROOF ENOUGH 


that the Highland is a mine and that an investment in 
its stock will make you a large amount of money? 


LOCATION OF THE HIGHLAND 


It is located on the famous Mother Lode System of 
veins in the Sumpter District, Fastern Oregon, with the 
Golconda, Columbia, E. and E. and North Pole mines 
to the west, and the Chloride, Robbins-Elkhorn and 
Baisley-Elkhorn mines to the East, thus it will be readily 
understood why the Highland is a large mine. 

















We Cannot Bring the Highland to You, 
But We Will Bring You to the Highland 
You owe it to yourself to look this proposition up and 


make an investment in the Highland while you have an 
opportunity to do so at very low figures. 


Send tor our new literature and maps together with 
application blank, and lowest price of Highland shares. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO. 


Financial Agents SUMPTER, ORE. | 





LADIES OF THE SMART SET ARE PAYING 
TO $15.00 tor having their face 


French system, 


$10.00 | 
enameled by the new 
sitively and vermane 
removes Wrinkles, Freckles, Pimples, Moth meni 
heads, Red, Rough, Oily, Mothy Skin, and all Blem 
ishes. The most effective Skin Purifier and Veautifier 
inthe World. ‘To introduce this I will send full instruc- 
tions how to perform this wonderful operation your- 
self and a sample, enough for one application, upon 
receipt of ten cents, silver or stamps. Do not mi 
extraordinary offer. Write to-day. 
Dept. L, 85 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








' Valley is a property of value; I would not sacrifice it, 


| prevailing high prices. 
| expected to unload the property at a 


|of their Evansville and Terre Haute. 


this 


MME. M. LEONA, | 


LESLIC 


Jasper’s Hints 
Money = makers 


‘THE trouble with many of our railways 

and other corporations is that they are 
run not for the stockholders but for spec- 
ulative managers, whose rapid accumu- 
lation of wealth and whose rise from 
poverty to affluence during the past few 
years constitute one of the most scandal- 
ous chapters in American history. Look 
at the list of borrowers of our great rail- 
roads on notes issued during the present 
year. Six of these are borrowing nearly 
$100,000,000 on notes running from six 
months to five years, and at interest 
rates running from 5 to 6 per cent. 
These notes were given largely for the 
purchase of additional railway lines at 
fancy prices. The stock of these lines 
had been quietly accumulated by insiders 
and was unloaded at a good profit, in many 
instances on the parent companies, which 
means additional stock and bonds, heav- 
ier fixed charges, and a greater burden 
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on the stockholders. Ultimately, in hard 
times, it means reduced dividends and | 
declining values of the securities of the | 
respective properties. 

Is it remarkable that merchants find it 
difficult to borrow money from the banks, 
when the railways are such liberal bor- 
rowers at high rates of interest? And 
is it strange that the market, both at 
home and abroad, is glutted with securi- 
ties, including some which have been num- 
bered among the first-class investment 
stocks? Out of such a situation what 
immediate relief can we anticipate? Is 
the probability of further liquidation not 
to be considered? I think it is. 

A practical illustration of the work- 
ings of the stock market, and particu- 
larly of the causes that operate for a 
sharp decline and that, if cumulative and 
coincident, might create a panic, is found 
in the case of the brokerage firm of Ed- | 
win S. Hooley & Co., which recently failed 
with liabilities of a million and a half. | 
The firm, a year ago, obtained control of 
the Evansville and Terre Haute Rail- 
road by purchasing the stock at then 
The members 


good profit, either on the public or on 
some railroad corporation. The Rock 
Island had trackage rights over the road 
until 1905, and Hooley & Co. no doubt 
thought that the Rock Island would pay 
a big price for the property in order to 
continue these rights. But the condition 
of the market was such that the Rock Isl- 
and had all it could do to meet its own 
troubles. There was therefore nobody 
to buy the shares of the Evansville and 
Terre Haute, excepting at a great sacri- 
fice, and they were left on the hands of 
Hooley & Co. among the other indigesti- 
ble securities of the Street. When the 
banks began to discriminate more sharply 
regarding collateral for loans, it became 
necessary for Hooley & Co. to sell some 


It was ‘‘indigestible,’’ and the stock 
slumped from 58 to 39 1-2. The loss 
was sudden and severe, and the failure 
of the firm followed. And now the Rock 
Island, through its latest acquisition, the 
’Frisco, has taken over the Evansville 
and Terre Haute, at a price considerably 
higher than the low figure of 39 1-2 
reached during the panic. 

Understanding such a situation as this, 
it is easy to comprehend how a panic 
may happen, especially at a time like this, 
when other firms and some great financial 
institutions are loaded to the muzzle with 
securities that the public cannot buy. 
These securities are largely carried on 
loans at home and abroad. If the lend- 
ers of large sums of money, either be- 
cause they need the cash or because they 
are doubtful of the security, ask for the | 
payment of their loans, the borrowers, | 
if unable to obtain money elsewhere— ' 
and that is a difficult thing in a stringent | 
money market—must dump their securi- | 
ties overboard and take what they can | 
get forthem. If the public will not buy, | 
prices must decline, and when they have | 
fallen below a reasonable level, panicky 
conditions begin to affect the market all 
around, and no one can tell where the 
trouble will end. Hence the stress I 
have been placing upon the critical con- 
dition of the money market in almost 
every article I have written for a year 
past. That critical condition will con- 
tinue until the crops begin to move. 

“M.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. If the stock is paid for, it 


might be well to wait, but I would sell it and alsomy 
Steel common when I could withouta loss. 2. Lehigh 








write 


SANGER 


is vouched for by the 


United Stales Governmenl 


greatest 
Gold in Union County, Oregon 
The Capital Stock of the Sanger Company 


| is ALL TREASURY STOCK 


| Subscriptions to Stock are solicited for the 
purpose of securing funds with which to erect a 


1,000 H. P. ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 


AND LARGE MILL 
If you have any money for investment 


for a SANGER Book 
F. WALLACE WHITE, °*9% wicreeres matteres 


producer of 











Work With Us 5 Years 
You'll be Independent 








The headline of this advertisement sounds extrava- 
vant, but it comes to you from the largest real estate 
firm in the world —a firm whose financial standing is 
respected and appreciated by the largest banks and 
financial institutions of this country—a_ firm whose 
sales of New York property throughout the United 
States amounted to over four anda balf million dollars 
during the past fourteen months, 

The offer which will make you independent is the 
selling of our New York City lots in your community. 
Ours is a proposition which stands absolutely alone, 
Asan investinent it simply has no equal in the country, 
and every one who has ever taken hold of it with the 
energy required to successfully carry on any business 
lias made for himself thousands of dollars. A repre 
sentative, way down in Alabama, whose name will be 
furnished on application, made over $10,000 In less 
than six months ; another distant one made over $5,000 
ina little town of 3,000 inhabitants, and we have doz 
ens who are now earning at the rate of $2,000 a year 
without interfering with their regular business, 

This offer should interest any man of ability and 
character, Our Alabama agent bs one of the most prom- 
inent Lawyers in bis State, and he did not undertake the 
selling of our properties until he had been to New York 
and satistied himself beyond peradventure that all we 
claimed for our proposition was true and more than 
true, Several very successful agents are clergymen, We 
want high-class, capable and energetic representatives 
in every community we do not want canvassers, Our 
business is conducted on a high plane so that itappeals 
to the best class of investors. An opportunity such as 
this is rare indeed, Itenables you to associate your 
self with a growing business—a business that is sure to 
develop into practically a national institution— just as 
large, just as strong and just as desirable as the great 
insurance companies. 

Your name and address will bring further particu 
lars. References will be required, Address Dept. L. W. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


256-257 Broadway, New York 








“M.,” Berlin, N. Y.: While American Woolen | 











| lie into their confidence. 





preferred looks cheap at prevailing prices, it must | 


be remembered that it would suffer severely in case 
of business depression, and it is not therefore a per- 
manent investment. 

“N.,”’ Bangor, Me.: The Erie’s report apparently 
shows about 4 per cent. earned on the common. 
At this rate Erie common is much cheaper than B. 
R. T., but no one believes that Erie common is any- 
where within sight of 4 per cent. annual dividends. 
There is too much of it. 


“*C.,’”” New Haven, Conn.: 1. The question of the | 


control of the Greene Consolidated Copper Company 
appears to be unsettled. Greene may retain control, 
but there is little doubt that outside interests have 
acquired large holdings. Eventually the manage- 
ment mustchange. 2. Thesuit in the Majestic Cop- 
per Mining and Smelting Company’s case alleges 
that the president is wrecking the company. 

“L.,”’ Kittanning, Penn.: I agree with you in re- 
gard to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The speculative 
character of its management has been referred to 
several times in these columns. It is a great jsys- 
tem, but unless it is handled with great ability and 
integrity and, more than all, with great economy, 


) FREE! FREE! 


THE NEW YORK BANKER. 

Leading independent mining and financial paper giv- 
ing all the news from all the mining districts, and con- 
taining latest and most reliable information on the min- 
ing and oil industries, principal companies, listed and 
unlisted stocks, dividends, prices, etc. Every investor 
should have it. We will send it free for three months 
upon request. A, L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, 
New York. 


TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows 
into a large fluck in a few years. Over 300 Men, Women 
and Children now have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. 
Write for Annual Report, a most interesting document. 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 
“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 


Charters Procured under South Dakota laws for a 
few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Puitir Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
of State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, 20th Floor, 220 
Broadway, New York. 











$25,000 made from one-half acre 

EN The most valuable crop in the 

world, Easily grown through- 

out the U.S. and Canada. Room in your garden to grow 

thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 

Send four cents for postage and get Booklet A-M, which 
tells all about it. 

McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., t 





1.8.A. 





continuance of its present dividends on a largely in- 
creased capitalization will be difficult in hard times. 

S. S. S.,”" Massachusetts: 1. I accept no com- 
missions. 2. Sugar is one of the industrials, which, 
like Standard Oil, has flourished because it has been 
well handled and has largely monopolized the busi- 
ness. It has had a uniform career of success, and 
has usually earned far more than its dividends, but 
it is controlled by men who are not averse to stock- 
market manipulation, and they never take the pub- 
I therefore class it asa 
gambler’s stock, in which one must take his chances 
if he buys or sells it. 

“E. P.,”’ Rochester: 1. Pressed Steel Car will ob- 
viously suffer in case of business depression. Al- 
ready the railroads are cutting down their expenses 
on every side, and especially orders for new equip- 
ment. Pressed Steel Car has never charged off as 
much as it should for depreciation. 2. It is impossi- 
ble to fix a price at which any stock would be con- 
sidered a fair purchase. We have had a tremendous 
inflation of values, four prosperous business years, 
abundant crops, and wonderfully good times. The 
pendulum is now swinging the other way. How far 
it will swing no man can tell. 

“*Gordon,”’ Chapinville, Conn,: Preferred for six 
months. 1. The bank’s condition, I am told, is im- 
proving, with every prospect of dividends before 
long, if present plans are carried out. All New York 
bank ‘stocks have declined during the slump, but 
there have not been heavy sales. Some, beyond ques- 
tion, are too high. 2. I do not know the condition of 
the country bank to which you refer. Considering 


its ‘dividends the stock looks high; Manhattan Ele- 

vated would certainly give you a larger income. It 

may be, however, that the bank has a large undivided 

surplus which could be utilized for dividend pur- 

poses and eventually give you good returns. 
Continued on page 262. 









made. 






anywhere, 

will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
of the idle East if you’rea 
smoker of 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be 
Look for the signature of 


S. ANARGYROS 
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A Hint to Money Makers 
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A TRADING POST 


lies the very heart and birthplace of the “ Hevea 


The Rio Casiquiare, that wonderful stream which E 
connects the Rio Orinoco with the Rio Negro, which | 
as far back as Humboldt’s time was recognized as the 
most important river of its size in the world, drains 


* the most fabulously rich and productive property of | 
4 the great Para Rubber Plantation Co. Thiscompany | 
owns a strip 3 aeeadion ws, 





dend Was Paid in March 
2° is Payable in September 





1ST Semi-annual Divi- 2° 








miles wide on one 
side and 5 miles 
wide on the other, 
the entire length 
(180 miles) of this 


river—1,000,000 


Acres—on which there are 6.000,000 ** Hevea”’ trees, 
in their native element, fifteen years and over old, 


with countless thousands of young trees rapidly 





- 


ale a 
MAIN STATION 








of merchandise be- 


and bring to the 





Located in the trackless jungle, yet con- 


ducting a business amounting to hundreds 


of thousands of dollars annually, at a 


PROFIT OF 150 PER CENT. 


Their steamers carry thousands of tons 





re) 
tween these posts, 1 ih ANNUALLY 
© ASSURED 
, , BY INVESTMENT 
main station the IN THIS COMPANY 
fruits of the labor of 


thousands of natives. In the wor/d-fumous 
AMAZONAS BELT, underneath the equator, 











Brasiliensis,” or Para Rubber producing tree. 





POST STEAMER ON THE RIO CASIQUIARE 


reaching maturity. EACH TREE yields 5 pounds of 
rubber annually, which COSTS, laid down in New York, 
35 CENTS per pound, and SELLS for $1.00 PER POUND. 
This property is being worked on the same lines which 
made famous the Hudson's Bay Co., the East India Co., 
and which founded 
the Astor fortunes. 
(Trading merchan- DIVI DEN DS 
dise for the products WILL INCREASE 
of the forest. :) ENORMOUSLY 
The Capital 
Stock of the company is $5,000,000, all common, par value 
of shares $10.00, at less than which price none has been 
sold. An Additional 1,250,000 Acres has recently been 
bought, without an increase of capital stock. Original 
deeds are in Safe Deposit Vaults in New York. No Bonds. 
THIS IS not an experimental nursery for the propa- 














gation of an untried stock, but NATURE’S OWN PLANTATION, producing a product the importation of which into the United 


States is exceeded by but two articles, Sugar and Coffee, and demand for which is daily increasing, and far exceeds supply. 


The small balance of unsold stock is now offered, while it lasts, by the 
sclling company, the Standard Securities Company, 52 
York City, at par ($10.00), for the purpose of increasing its Trading Post Derr. 0, &2 BROADWAY, New YORK City 








System, and adding 


As Dividends Increase, the Price of} portation Equipment. 








Stock Must Advance Correspondingly As the number of shares is ea an on eaaaieat 
limited, and in order to reap the im- NAME- 
mediate benefit of the September Dividend, inquiry for further data and STREET 
information relative to it should be made timmepIATELY. In writing us on Town 
STATE a 







the subject kindly indicate the number of shares you would want, provided 
you are convinced that all we say is true. 


Broadway, New 


to its Trans- KINDLY RESERVE SHARES PARA RUBBER PLANTATION 





DATE 
STANDARD SECURITIES COMPANY, 


Co. STOCK AT PAR $10.00), AND SEND ME FULL INFORMATION 
REGARDING TFE SAME, IT BEING UNDERSTOOD THAT | AM NOT 
OBLIGATED TO TAKE STOCK UNLESS | AM FULLY SATISFIED OF ITS 


N. B.— When remitting with order send Post Office or Express Company 
money order or Bank Draft. 































The Oldsmobile is always ‘‘on time." Its 
perfect engine (the heart and brains of the 
machine ) responds to every demand Twenty 
three years in gasoline engine construction 
gives us the experience essential to success 

The smooth, easy running motor supplies a 
steady, unfailing power varied at will by the 
**speeder”™’ or spark lever so that appointments 
may be kept with certainty. Each part ofthe 
Oldsmobile works in pertect accord with the 
entire mechanism so there truly is ‘‘Nothing to 
watch but the road."’ 


Price $650.00 


Ask any of opr Selling Agencies to 
Oldsmobile ‘goes 
Write for illustrated catalogue to Dept. [4 


Olds Motor Works 


a DETROIT, VU. B.A. 
> Members of the Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers, 


show you how the 


F LOOK FOR THE NAME 


CARL H. SCHULTZ 


/~THE NAME CARL H. SCHULTZ ON \ 
ALL MINERAL WATERS IS A GUARANTEE 


A) OF ABS@LUTE PURITY 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 
40 Years 


430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 4420 Madison 





Fastest, simplest, handiest, most practical and durable, low- 
calculating machine. Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Di- 
vides. Cannot make mistakes. Computes nine columns 6im- 
Gitaneously. Saves time. labor, brain, and will last a lifetime- 
“One should be in every business office.""—Joe Lee Jameson, 
hie Agent, Austin, Texas 
be 8 worth its weight in gold 7 Chas. W. Thompson. Spec't 
Agt. U. 8. Dept. of Labor, Boaton, Mass. i - 
Price $5.00, prepaid in U.8. Rookiet free. Agents wanted. 


C.E LOCKE M'F'G CO., 80 Walnut %.Kensett.lowa 








‘Burlington 


A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA (mua 


If you have the time, there is no 
reason why you should note njoyafew 
weeks or months amongst the flowers 
and oranges in California this winter, 
because the expense will not inter- 
fere with such a plan. 

You my get excellent board out 


all sections of the rg) y, 
| | 


| trust 





there for from $7 a week up, and we 
can tell you how if you will se nd fora 
copy of our “California Folder,” whieh 
tells all about the country, the hotels 
and boarding houses. It contains a 
big map of the state, too, 
fou can go to California via the 
most interesting route, in perfec — 
fort and safety, all the way in charg 
of trained official of our Company, if 
you will join one of our personally con- 
ducted parties which leave every week 
from Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 
Drop me a postal and T will send 
you complete information about these 
parties. 
Address P. S$. EUSTIS, 
C.B. & 9. Rv. Co 





Pass’r Tr: aoe 
“in Adame St h 


a imager, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 260 


“G.,”” Denver, Col. 

“H. E. N.,"’ Chicago: Complaint noted. 

“J. L.S.,”’ Sunapee, N. H.: Change made 

*R..”’ Columbia, Penn.: Ladvise you to drop a line 
to any one of the directors, all of whum are men of 
excellent reputation. Its shares are not dealt in on 
Wall Street. No stamp. 

J. B.,”” Memphis, Tenn.: None of the concerns 
to which you refer sends out annual reports or makes 
statements available for examination; nor are the 
suares of any dealt in on Wall Street. 

4. C.,”"" Mauch Chunk, Penn.: 1. Unless assur- 
ances of the dividend on Steel common are more di- 
rectly given than they have been, a decline rather 
than an advance in the shares is probable. 2. I have 


Complaint noted 


seen the book, but do not recall the publishers. Any 
book-store will probably put you on its track. 
“R.,”’ Providence, R. L.: Preferred for one year. I 


hardly expect an advancing market in any direction 
until the money stringency has been relieved, one 
that may not be much before the holidays. If z 
critical situation should result in a ge -neral m4... 
you would have a good opportunity to “even up.” 

’ Savannah: 1. The anthracite coal com- 
panies beyond question are mining and storing all 
the coal they can. Whether they anticipate a re 
newal of the strike or not remains to be seen. If a 
strike should come ina presidential year, it would 
have unpleasant possibilitie 


3, to say the least. 2. I 
woul i not sacrifice it 
“L,”’ Nashville, Tenn.: 1. The annual report of 
American Agric ultural Company showed an increase 
of $450,000 in the earnings over the preceding year, 
but the surplus above charges and dividends was 
less than $200,000. 2. The Steel Trust may take no- 
tice of the fact that a number of sheet and tin-plate 
companies in the Pittsburg district have formed un 
inde = ndent combination. 

’ Vicksburg, Miss.: 1. Texas Pacific would 
bee ai materially if the Goulds would put on the pro- 
posed steamship line from New Orleans to New 
York. The Texas Pacific, like the Wabash, is con- 
stantly being developed and placed ina stronger con- 
dition. The surplus of Norfolk and Southern for 
the past year was a little over a hundred thousand, 
or seventy thousand less than the preceding year’s 
“5 

Toledo: 1. If you want to dip into any of 
the Wire less Telephone Company’s shares the Mar 
coni seems to offer you the best opportunities. So 
far it has ac hieved the greatest prominence and suc- 
cess. 2. 1e Associated Merchants Company re- 
ported that it earned nearly 5 per cent. on the 
common intee the past half-year. No dividend 
was declared. 3. The new lead trust by no means 
controls the market. 

F.,”’ Washington: 1. I would not be ina hurry 
to buy. 2, On breaks Amalgamated is a good specu- 
lative stock, because of its activity. Good invest- 
ment securities are Delaware and Hudson, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western, United States Ex- 
press and the preferred shares of roads that pay on 
their common stocks. 3. Yes. 4. Southern Pacific 
has a great future, but is in the hands of manipulat- 
ors who do not dise lose their purposes to the public. 

‘G.,”” Ithaca, N. Y.: 1. International Paper re- 
ported a surplus for the past year of $1,186,000, or 
twice the surplus of the preceding year. There is 
nothing in sight for the common stock. 2. The dec- 
laration of dividends on the common and preferred 
shares of the Soo system (the Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Sault Ste. Marie) is most unwise, in view of the 
fact that its physical condition should be greatly im- 
proved, and that money is needed for extensions. I 
would sell my stock if | had a profit. 

“Banker,” St. Paul: 1. Financial relief legisla- 
tion at the approaching session of Congress is hardly 
anticipated, in view of the indisposition of Western 
and Southern Congressmen to agree with their col- 
leagues in the East. A bill permitting the deposits 
of customs receipts in national banks and making 
provision for the readier retirement of emergent 
circulation ought to be passed because there is no 
reasonable objection to such a measure. 2. When 


business becomes bad, money usually becomes cheap | 


because of the lessening demand for it, so that in 
hard time s we often have cheap money 

“H.,”’ Nebraska: Preferred for one year. 1. If 
you can keep on averaging down in Union Pacifie do 
so. Ultimately you will be able to sell without loss ; 
then buy the convertible 4s. 2. Ditto. 3. Impossible 
to tell, but the capitalization is heavy. 4. It looks 
safe, as things are now. 5. | think you are. 
You would be wiser to put the money in first-class 
investment bonds and stocks whenever the market 
has a panicky decline, paying outright for all you 
buy. 6. Yes. 7. The earnings of Union Pacific pro- 
vide abundantly for the dividends on the common, 
but it has still to pass through a hard-times expe- 
rienc e. 

gag Kingston, N. ¥.3 The railroad passenger 
rate war now going on in the West reveals closer 
competition for patronage that usually precedes 
hard times. The slackness in the iron and steel 
trade, ool denied by interested parties in 
the stock market, is now generally admitted. There 
is so little profit in making iron in some parts of the 
country that furnaces are being blown out. Signifi- 
cance is found in the statement that in excess in the 
production of coke is admitted. The soft-coal rail- 
roads which were overwhelmed with business while 
coke and iron were in such heavy demand may be 
expec ted to report reduced earnings. 

“L..” Rutland, Vt.: 1. [donot encourage you to 
do anything with the New York Manila Hemp Com- 
pany. Its prospectus has been severely criticised. 
2. Every effort 
share@ of the Steel Trust. Favorable rumors and 
reports are given out, and everything unfavorable 
is suppressed. The acquisition of the iron lands in 
Mesaba Range, including the holdings of the Che- 
mung Iron Company, of Duluth, is made much of, 
and we are told that very little 
mains in the Mesaba. This is absurd. New discov- 
eries of iron properties are constantly being made in 
the Mesaba included. 

1.,’’ Canajoharie : T he story of the Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior C eee swindle will some day 
be told, and will bring the blush of shame to some 
promoters who are no better than swindlers. The 
talk of the prosecution of some directors is justified. 
If dividends were paid, though unearned, some one 
should be held responsible. Similar action against 


is being made to strengthen the | 


iron land now re- | 


certain directors of the American Ice Company has | 


been threatened. 2. I see no hope of the passage of 
the ship-subsidy bill by Congress at the approach- 
ing session, whether Mr. Morgan’s  ship-building 
favors it or not; though I honestly believe 
Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous 
PIFRICE tor the TEETH. cents a jar. 





Piso’s Cure--40 years on the market, and still the best for 
Coughs and Colds. c. per bottle. 


A Timely Conclusion. 





WEEKLY 


the interests of the country would be greatly bene- | 


ay by, the passage of a _ ship-subsidy measure. 

’ Rochester, N. Y.: Suit has been brought 
ani the officers of the AL t American Finance 
and Mortgage Company by attorneys representing 
about a quarter of a million of dollars of claims. 
There is not much prospect of getting your money 
back. 2. Talk of a reorganization of the Consoli- 
dated Lake Superior continues, with a suggestion 
that stockholders will be asked to contribute $8 a 
share, and specaeys t to a reduction in the capital by 
about a third. The United Box Board and Paper 
Company is ee to be arranging for a working com- 
bination w ith the leading independent mills, so as to 
put ” end to destructive competition. 

”’ Indianapolis: The antagonistic disposi- 
tion —" the South and West toward railway and other 
corporations is constantly manifesting itself. An 
evidence of this is found in the proposition of the 
Texas Railroad Commission to seek the forfeiture of 
the Rock Island’s ‘iexas charter on the ground that 
it is violating the statutes of the State. The fact 
that control of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany has fallen into the hands of Charles M. Schwab 
is not particularly encouraging, in view of the mis- 
fortunes that have followed some of Mr. Schwab’s 
industrial combinations. The statement that Schwab 
received a million dollars in stock for helping to pro 
mote the Pneumatic Tool Company tells its own 

tory. 
’ Elmira, N. Y.: 1. 1 would not sacrifice my 
Colorado Fuel at present. It is a great property, 
and is in the hands of parties who can furnish 
abundant capital. You need not be afraid of the 
Steel Trust or any one else. I have always believed 
that the destiny of Colorado Fuel and Tennessee 
Coal and Iron was absorption by the Steel Trust. 2. 
The proposed consolidation of all the Chicago street- 
car lines, if carried out on an equitable basis, would 
not be a bad thing for Union Traction. 3. No sales 
of the stock or bonds of the Morgan International 
Mercantile Marine concern are reported. The talk 
of a German defection from the trust has been de- 
nied so strenuously that many believe there is some- 
thing in it. 
M.,’’ Montreal: 1. 
can Central are he vard, 
Island has absorbed it, as if 
enough indigestibles on hand. 2. 
more, 44 Broad Street, New York, is seeking to unite 
into a co-operative organization the Mexican Cen- 
tral income bondholders who oppose the proposed 
plan of reorganization. 3. A partial promise that 
American Can preferred would be placed on a divi- 
dend basis this year was made at the last annual 
meeting. I doubt, however, if it can be put ona7 
per cent. basis The cumulative dividends now due 
amount to 14 per cent., which is over $5,000,000. 
These must be paid before anything can be regu- 
larly paid on the preferred or anything at all on the 
common, 





Various rumors about Mexi- 
including one that the Rock 
the latter had not 
Bryant W. Dins- 


Seneca Falls: It is said that the stock- 
holders’ committee of the American lee Company is 
finishing its examination of the books, and that it 
has been highly gratified by the earnings of the 
present year, and especially by the rapid reduction 
of the floating debt. No official report has yet been 
made, and none will be until the examination of the 
books has been completed. It is said that inside in- 
terests have been accumulating the common and pre- 
ferred at the recent abnormally low prices, and that 
many who purchased during the boom have been 
evening up, especially on their common, so as to 
make the average cost of their stock very much 
less. I hear of one heavy holder of Steel common 
who sold it to buy American Ice preferred in the be- 
lief that while the former represents nothing but 
water, the ice company’s valuable real-estate 
properties will realize more than the aggregate 
value of its preferred stock at prevailing prices. 
No stamp. 

New York, September 3d, 


1903. JASPER. 


Yale vs. Annapolis. 
Continued from page 259. 
““You have lost the race—yes, 
said, so low he could hardly hear. 
Stuart looked at her a moment sharp- 


’’ she 


ly. “*Alice,’? he said, ‘‘what do you | - 
mean? You said you would marry me | 
if | won, and I have lost.’’ 


The dark head drooped lower. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
she acquiesced, breathlessly, ‘* but és 

The soft breath of the spring night, 
heavy with the scent of flowers, drifted 
in through the open window. Alice was 
very still. 

Stuart took her lightly by the shoul- 
ersd and turned her toward him. ‘*‘ But 
what, Alice ?’’ he said. 

The slender fingers trembled in his. 
““ But,’’ she faltered ; then with sud- 
den courage, ‘‘ but I didn’t say I wouldn’t 
marry you if you didn’t win, did I ?”’ 


OFFICIAL ‘LEGAL NOTICES. 
NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS, 

DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 

BUREAU FOR THE COLLECTION OF 
TAXES. 
New York, September Ist, 1903, 

Taxpayers who desire to obtain their bills promptly 
should make immediate written requisition (blanks 
may be procured in the borough offices), stating their 
property by Section or Ward, Block and Lot, or Map 
Number, making copy of same from their bills of last 
year, 

Ifa taxpayer is assessed for personal tax, the requi- 
sition should also request bill for such tax. 

Bach requisition should be accompanied by an en- 
velope bearing the proper address of the applicant 
AND WITIE RETURN POSTAGE PREPAII 

In case of any doubt in regard to Ward, Section, 
Block or Lot Number, taxpayers should take their 
deeds to the Department of Taxes and Assessments 
and have their property located on the maps of that 
Department, and forward to the Deputy Receiver of 
Taxes, with the requisition, a certified memorandum 
of their property, which will be furnished by the De- 


| partment of Taxes and Assessments, 


‘Your salary isn’t enough to support 


my daughter, sir.’ 
‘Iam glad you’ve come to that con- 
clusion so early, sir.’’ 





In the 
ple isant with Cook's 
pagn 

Tue firm of Sohmer & Co. give a written guarantee 
to every purchaser of a piano of their make, that if the 
instrument does not give entire satisfaction, and is not 


mountains, a morning outing Is ever so 


Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 


in every way as represented, they will take it back and 
refund the money The firm has never been compelled 
to take back an instrument, which speaks volumes for 


their excellence and high rank, 





Taxpayers in this manner will receive 
turned by mail at the earliest possible moment, and 
avoid any delay caused by waiting on lines, as is re- 
quired in case of personal application. 


their bills re 


The requisition must be addressed and mailed to the | 


Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whichever borough the 
property is located, as follows: 

JOIN J. MCDONOUGH, No. 57 Chambers Street, 
sjorough of Manhattan, New York. 

JONDN B. UNDERILELL, corner Third one rremont 
Avenues, Borough of The Broux, New York 

JACOBS. VAN WYCK, Municipal Building, sor 
ough of Brooklyn, New York. 

FREDERICK W. BLECKWENN, 
Avenue and Fifth Street, 
of Queens, New York. 

JOIN DE MORGAN, 


corner Jackson 


Long Island City, 


Bay and Sand Streets, Staple 
ton, Staten Island, Borough of Richmond, New York. 
After receiving the bills the taxpayer will see that 
they are properly rebated, then draw check for the net 
amount to the order of the RECEIVER OF TAX Es, 
and mail bill and check with an addressed enve lope 
with return postage prepaid to the Deputy Receiver in 
whichever borough the property is located. 
ALL BILLS PATD DURING OCTOBER MUST BE 
R EBATE D BEFORE PAYMENT. 


DAVID E. AUSTEN, 


Receiver of Taxes, 





Borough 
} 


September 10, 1903 


Dont Die of 
Consumption. 


Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and Any Throat or Lung Trouble 
are Sure Symptoms of the 
Deadly Consumption. 





A Positive Cure Found by a Celebrated 
Michigan Physician—The Doctor Sends a 
Large Trial Package Free by Mail to 
All Who Write, to Show Them How 
Quickly and Surely This Dread 
Disease Can Be Cured. 


Incredible as it may 
a positive and cer- 


At last a cure has been tound. 


seem, alter the centuries of failure, 





DON'T DELAY~WRITE TO-DAY. 


tain cure for the deadly consumption has at last been 


discovered. It remained fora great physician of Michi 


gan to find the only known cure for consumptiop, 
coughs, bronchitis, catarrh, and all throat or lung 
troubles, after almost a lile’s work spent in experiment- 
ing and study. 

Consumptives who have returned from the West 
come home to die because they thought nothing could 
be done tor them—have tried this new discovery and 
are now well and strong 

It you are afflicted with catarrh, hacking cough, bron 

| chitts, or any throat or lung troubles which are sure 


symptoms of consumption, do not fail to send at once to 
Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 2927 Shakespeare Bldg., Kala 


|} mazoo, Mich., for a tree trial package of this remedy, 

| proots and testimonials from hundreds of cured patients; 
it costs nothing. ‘The doctor does not ask any one to 
take his word or any one else’s, as he sends a trial pack 


use will show you how easily 
cured. Delay is dangerous 
death hand of con 
Write to day. 


ae tree, and a tew days’ 
and quickly you can be 
There 1s no time to lose 
sumption Is tightening its 


when the 
cluteh upon you. 





Eczema 


Ordinary “ medicated ”’ soaps are noth- 
ing but soap and have no medicinal 
effect. Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
disinfects, heals eruptions, eczema and 
cures itching. 

Use it daily in toilet 
can be 


Cured with Glenn’s 
pe td Soap 


| ake all drug stores, or mailed for joc. by THE 
CHARLES N. CRITTEN TON CO., 116 Fulton Street, New York 


and bath. You 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


| : 
ENNEN'S 


PRICKLY HEAT, 2: eck tana 
CHAFING, and = s2n"s" 
SUNBURN, *4/:4,siiees 
Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold = 
on receipt o! Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 












25¢. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 











SARATOGA SPRINGS 

LAHE GEORGE 

LAHE CHAMPLAIN 

THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

AU SABLE CHASM 

SHARON SPRINGS 


and many other cool, 
elevated region of 
and illustrated in 


A SUMMER PARADISE 


a handbook of the Northern ‘Tour just issued by the 
DELAWARE & HUDSON RAILROAD, the Shortest, 
| Quickest, and Best line between New York and Montreal, 
M: “ “ to any address on receipt of 4 cents postage. 
- BURDICK, Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N.Y. 
New . ork City ticket office and information bureau, 21 
| Cortlandt Street. 


in the 
described 


healthful 
Northern 


summer resorts, 


New York are 
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If you 
are tired Q 
of eating the 
same old things 


Try 


SHREDDED 
WatEAT 
BISCUIT } 


with peaches and cream, The fruit CA 
and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
have rare affinity and each sets off, the 
flavor of the other. ‘This Natural Food 
appeals to the eye, the palate and 
the reason. 


‘As a digestive and in cases of 
chronic constipation and dyspepsia it 
actsasone fthe very best remedies \, 
I have ever prescribed.’’—B. P. An- ; 
pERSON, M.D. Colorado Springs,Col. i 






% 
N 
f 


little ecook-book FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falla, N. ¥; 





{ Send for “Vital Question,”’ an artistic \ 


=) 
EVANS’ VACUUM GAP 


Will Make Hair Grow 
This Appliance will mas 
age the scalp, and force 
a healthtul circulation. It 
will stop hair trom falling 
out and restore a normal 
growth where live follicles 
exist. Itis used about ten 
minutes each night before 
retiring. Price $35.00, 
which will be refunded in 
full if it does not give sat- 
istaction within thirty 
days. For full particulars, address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pans 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for tri: 1lon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























| his time which is paying. 










[ PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


7 
ia No gumiming to clog neck of bottle —No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
: Full — « o . 


finest papers. 
Se.3 also half & ats. 


Russia Cement Co.gioucsster, 
E LE PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE and 
j atnonces® 
U* PAGE'S GLUE“: 
ON wr BEMOLD | GOODS to and 
EDUCED RATES | Fe I rye —— ze 


ciBco, fi free. Write Bekins Household Shipping 
Co., 97 1-4 Washington Street, Chicago. 









APPLE AUTOMATIC IGNITER 


for Automobiles and Launches. 
: _ Water- and Dust-proof. 
Write for descriptive circular, 


“" THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
701 St. Clair St. DAYTON, OHIO. 


LAKEWOOD 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 




















90 Minutes 


FROM 


NEW YORK 


Reached 











by the 2 
New Jersey Central 


FASHIONABLE HOTELS 

PERFECT CUISINE 

POPULAR PASTIMES t 
| 


wv 
Descriptive Book upon appli-e 


cation to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. | 


LESLIE’ 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[N these days when people see fortunes 

in paper profits wiped out ina few 
days, and when people feverishly seize 
the papers and turn to the financial col- 
umn to see whether they are rich or 
poor; when mortgages are being called 
and sleepless nights are being passed, 
some of the less considered values of 
life insurance come prominently to the 
front. Life insurance in any one of the 
twenty or thirty good companies is the 
only investment a man makes which does 
not require constant care and eternal vigi- 
lance. The officers of these companies 
do all the re-investing and handling of the 
funds. They pay taxes and expenses of 
every kind. The policy-holder has noth- 
ing to do but pay his premium, and a 
man’s life insurance is practically the 
only asset he has which does not fluc- 
tuate, but steadily enhances in value as | 
premium upon premuim is added to it 
and the maturity of the contract ap- 
proaches. Then, at the most critical time 
of all, when money is most needed, the 
life-insurance policy is the only asset he 
has which increases in value, 7. e., at the 
time of death protecting and safe-guard- 
ing every other asset. People often for- 
get that there are a great many con- | 
siderations with regard to every invest- | 
ment. Some investments are speedily 
profitable or unprofitable ; others are 
slow, but sure. Then there is the invest- 
ment always of time and risk in addition 
to the actual cash put in. You could not 
say that a lawyer made two or three 
hundred per cent. on his capital. It is 
The invest- 
ment in life insurance is net, requiring 
cash alone. It requires no time and in- 
volves no risk; in fact, it eliminates risk. 
The only requirement is that one shall 
insure in a company of unquestioned 
strength and soundness. 


*A.,” Reading, Penn.: I would prefer the New 
York company because of its conceded strength and 
we nce 
’Ne wport, R. L: 1. The Northwestern Life 
and y Mh of Des Moines, has been sold to the 
Northwestern National, of Minneapolis. 2. I would 
aren. it and take the best. 

G. R. F.,”” New York: 1. I am not altogether 
favorably impressed by it. 2. The Travelers, of 
Hartford, for accide nt. I do not have much faith 
in ithe * sickness ” polici a 

“N.,”’ Manor, Penn. It is passing through an 
experime sntal stage. 2. ‘The three greatest com- 
panies in New York City are the Equitable, the 





New York Life, and ne Mutual Life. 

“A.,”’ Cine innati: 1. I would rather have a smaller 
policy in a larger AF “gafer company and on an ab- 
solute basis of security. 2. It is in fair standing, 
but not one of the “4 st. 

‘J. F.C.,” Utica: 1. Read the terms of the policy 

earefully. They ee the case, as they constitute 
the original contract to which, of course, yours is 
subordinate. 2. Blank sent as requested. 

.E.S.,”" New York: 1. Ultimately there will 
be ve ry little difference The tendency of inter- 
est rates to decrease will cascatie tend to minimize 
the profits of all insurance companies; but it must 
be borne in mind that there are intervals, like the 
present, when interest rates show an increasing 


tendency. 
— 
. 
WA ; 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to two special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A prize 
of $10 will be given for the most attractive Thanks- 
giving Day picture furnished us, and a prize of $10 
for the picture which represents with greatest suc- 
cess the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
are attractive and should call out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each | 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the | 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounte/, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we | 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 

ceived, nor such as have been published or offered | 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on | 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- | 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken | 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- | 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- | 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one | 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. | 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE'S | 
WEEKLY, whetl.er subscribers or not. 

N, B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to * Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’ When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
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— THEC QuB~ = = COCKTAILS == 


For the 
Yacht, 
Camping 
Party, 
Summer 


Hotel, 








Mountains, 
Seashore, 
or the 


Picnic. 


ie , 
All re ady for use, require no mixing. Connoisseurs agree ‘that of two cocktails made of 


the same material and proportions, the one bottled and aged must be the better. 
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Manhatten, 
Martini, 
Whiskey, 
Holland 
Gin, 

Tom Gin, 
Vermouth 
and 

York, 





For sale on 


the Dining and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads of the U. S., and all druggists and dealers, 
AVOID IMITATIONS G. F. 


29 Snonoway, New York. 





Ski 


Eczema, 


worm, 
other ski 


in Shee 


Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne, or 
in troubles, can be promptly 


cured by 


ily 


less, y 
agent. 


every | 


Atl 


FREI 


sites which cause these diseases. 
fake no substitute and see that 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 


“he. Chetan 


Dept. K, 60 Prince Street, New York, 


drozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physici 


ins. It is absolutely harm- 
et most powerful healing 
Hydrozone destroys para- 


ttle bears my signature. 


Jruggists or by mail, from 





» SBooklet on the rational treat- 
‘ment of diseases sent free. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
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“Big Four” 
World’sFair Route 


Leading Cities of 


Ohio, 
and Illinois 


St. 


Write for Folders. 
Warren J, Lynch, 


From the 


Indiana 


Louis 


W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’'l Pass. Agt. Ass’t Gen’1P, A. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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HEUBLEIN & BRO., So.e Props. 
20 Piccapitty, W. Lonpon, Ena. 


TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 


WAS OUR GREAT PREMIUM SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


The Art Sensation of the Year! 


The Picture that Aroused the Ire of the W. C. T. U. 


“LOVE AND LIFE” 


A Classic Painting By Sir Frederick Watts, R. A. 

Such is the title of Sir Frederick Watts’ world-famous 
ema which now, after a storm of criticism that has 
een relentlessly showered upon it, graces the walls of 
| the private apartments of our Chief Executive—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—in peace and quietude. 

For many years a copy of the work has hung in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. But in 1893, owing 
largely to the attention it had already received, the artist 
brought the original to this country and e xhibited it at 
the World’s F air, Chicago, where it was admired by the 
throngs of an appreciative public. 

It is said the artist received many offers of purchase 
but refused all. Finally he sent his work to Washing- 
ton as a present to the government. 

It first came to the White House during Cleveland’s 
second administration, but owing to the ¢ aoe un- 
favorable criticism on the part of the “ W. Zo Usg” OF 
as some are still inclined to think, for Ah, personal 
reasons, President Cleveland ordered the canvas, in 1895, 
to the Corcoran Art Gallery, where for nearly ten years 
and until recently (December, s902) it remainec 3 the 
centre of attraction to the thous: ands who go there. 

This famous classic painting depicts with much deli- 
cacy and beauty the great pre-Raphaelite’s dream of 
the Archangel of Love inspiring, with his kindly words 
and presence, the fainting human soul. Love is here 
represented by the winged figure of a young man lead- 
ing the way up a steep rugged path, marked by flowers, 
where there are many sharp rocks toimpede one’s prog- 
ress. Love is guiding over the rough places a nude 
figure of a young girl representing Life, who clings to 
him for sympathy and support. ‘The half extended 
wings of Love protect the delicate figure from the 
strong rays of the burning sun 

Driefly, this is the story of Sir Frederick's masterpiece, 
and as the apartment in which the picture is to hang 
henceforth 1s not a public room, few people will have 
an opportunity to see and appreciate it. 

The Publishers of " Broadway Weekly” have made 
arrangements for the purchase of a limited number of the 
cop/righted reproduction in colors of this painting (size 
9x15) and will send one copy FREE to each person who 
send us $1.00 for a three months’ trial subscription 

" Broadway Weekly. 

° This offer will remain open until September 15th. Send 
your Dollar AT ONCE. If not satisfied, we will return 
your money. 


MENTION THIS PARTICULAR OFFER 
SEND TO-DAY 


BROADWAY WEEKLY COMPANY 


121 West 42d Street, New York 











“LOVE AND LIFE” Subscription Blank. 
Broadway Weekly Co., 
121 W. 42nd St.4 New York. 
Please send me BROADWAY WEEKLY for three 





months 13 weeks beginning with No.++++0+++++++ 
|| and also ‘‘ LOVE AND LIFE’’ as per your special 
offer. 
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PALI POINTED PEN 


= 


H. BAINBRIDGE 4 CO., 


(H, HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


any paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt -PoInTED 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING 


Bay an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stic ktoit! 


POST FREF FROM 


99 WILLIAM STREET, New YORK, 
or any Stationery Store 




































DEACON SMIFF (fo A/rs. Smiff) 





DEACON SMIFF’S LAST 


RESOURCE. 





‘¢T know it’s mighty onpleasant, "Mandy, but 
you know Brer Jackson’s moved inter de nex’ plot, an’ he walks in his sleep.” 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 











Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
iu . 


ore, Me 





Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“ME The Name ‘BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 
every loop— 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never} 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
oo owe Silk hese ou 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
Seite.) cr 0. Frost CO., Makers, 
eae Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE “VELVET GRIP’ PATENT HAS BEEN 














yt 


SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT) 














coods. 25 and 30 per cent. 
commission off. 
A> BEST and MOST c. 
=® BEST eo] eS ECONOMICAL 33 


1-lb. trade-mark red ba 


Good Teas 30e. and 35e. 
The Great American Tea Co., 







P.O. Box 289. 


MORPHINE 


Ww 


31-33 Vesey St , NewYork. 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 


kv selling our celebrated 


= 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15e. | 





That’s All! 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Schmer Building, 


Only salesroom 
1 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. : 


York. 


PROTECTION 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock 





Safeguards Your Property Against Fire 
or disturbances or indolence of watch. 
men. Shipped on 30 days’ FREE. trial, 


Reduces Insurance 


Interesting Pooklet) Free It is called 
‘Common Sense lor Business Men.” 
We make Sanatory Chemical Fire Pails. 


The Waggoner Watchman Clock Co, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





LONDON (ENGLAND). | 









MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 





1 Greater New | 


| 
| 


‘THE LANGHAM HOTEL, | 


and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. | 
rhausands having failed else- 
ere have been cured by us 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio | Au. Mopern AprointTMENTs. 


PORTLAND PLACE. 
Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. 
favorite hotel with Americans. 


A 


| 


MopeRATE ‘TARIFF. 






September 10, 1903 










Walle 
SOAP 


WILLIA 






are pretty good judges of “what's what,” and 
usually manage to have about 
the best of everything. The fact 
that nine out of ten use Wil- 
liams’ Shaving Soap, is convinc- 
ing evidence of its superiority. 


Sold in Shaving Sticks and Shaving ‘Tablets throughout the world. 






THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


PARIS 


LONDON BERLIN SYDNEY 














Massacuusetts, Newton. 
Be COLL CUFFS 
ARE THE BEST 

_ BUY THEM. 


and ASTHMA cured tostay CURED 
Kook 283A Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Six Miles from Boston. Home School for Girls 
and Young Women, College Preparatory and general 
courses. Beautiful and healthful situation. Golf, ten- | 
nis. Canoeing on River Charles. Special advantages | 
in Music and Art. Send tor illustrated catalogue. sea aueeeneemceet ween 
Grorce F, Jewrrt, A. B. (Harvard), Principal. HAY FEVER 
i 


Impure Blood, Pimples, 











nt 4 
«. & “4, 
‘Giri ve te 
DROPS % 
Tetter, Eczema and Acne + Me, 
© } 
are permanently cured by ! 
S U L P H U M E P 8 
Price, $1.00, express paid 
is pure sulphur in liquid R 
SULPHUME form—a new chemical % 2 
discovery. Sulphur heretofore was % 000 \ < 
considered insoluble. Sulphume when at O (SA 
taken internally, and applied as a lotion, % "s ~ eit 
will cure any skin disease. 4 > 


can be taken at home, Laving all the advantages (and 


SULPHUME BATHS more) of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle 
of Sulphume makes ten strong sulphur baths 
SULPHUME SOAP = the only soap in the world made with liquefied Sulphur. 
That 1s why it is aGenuine Sulphur Soap. It stops itching 
and all skin irritations, softens and whitens the skin, and has no equal for the toilet 
or bath. Prices: Perfumed soap, 25c. a cake; Unperfumed, 15c.acake. Will mail 
trial cake upon receipt of price. 
SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP " the porranioen of soaps for shaving. It is 
a perfect antiseptic, prevents rash breaking 
out, cures and prevents all contagious skin diseases, gives a creamy lather and is 
soothing to the skin. 
SULPHUSIE LITTLE LIVER PILLS act directly on the liver, kidneys and 
bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate. Price, 25c. 
SULPHUME BOOK FREE—In it you wiil find solid facts about the care of the 
skin and blood. j 
Be sure this signature VAA#OY is on each package of Sulphume 
Preparations, otherwise it 1s nut genuine. 
Your druggist can procure Sulphume Preparations from his jobber, without 
extra charge to you 
SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., 
LYMAN, SONS & CO., 


Suite 151 337 Broadway, New York 


Montreal, Canadian Agents. 





The Great Passenger Line of America—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 

















